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HENRY B. STOKES, President 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


‘Have Just Published 
“HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. 


By Tjargaret Sherwood, author of ‘‘An-Experiment in Altruism,’’ etc. 


Cloth, 12me. $1.50. 


‘¢The novel is a strong one, apart from aon Sepa it contains, and the book is pretty sure to be widely read 


and talked-of,specially in educational circles. 


is of absorbing interest.apart from the problems it contains. 


It is practically certain toarouse widediscussion. a The vis Pret Tribune 


MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS. 
By Hamlin Garland, author of ‘‘ Rose.of Dutcher’s 
Coolly,’’ etc., etc. With additional stories. 


Cloth, 12mo. ‘$1.50. 
A new edition of one of “‘ Mr Garland s pened achievemen s 
in objective fiction,”—W. D. Howg ts. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
By Wilbur L. Cross, Asst. Professor of English in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 


Cloth, 16mo. $1.50 
| Traces in outline the introduction and development of new ele- 
/ ments in the progress of fiction. 


| SOME ‘PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


By C. T."Winchester, Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Wesleyan University, 


Cloth, 16me. $1.50. 


dious stat it of the essentials of literature, and the 


grounds of criticism, 








THE DEVELOPMENT AND. CHARACTER OF 


GOTHIC ‘ARCHITECTURE. 


By Charles H. ‘Moore, Professor of Art, and Direc- 
tor of the Art Museum, Harvard University. e- 
vised edition with new illustrations, : 

Cleth,. Sve. $4.50 net 
The new edition will embody.a large amount of fresh material 
thered at first hand from may monuments. A considerable num- 

— of early Gothic buildin: 7 of great importance, hitherto little 

known, have’ been examin and much new light has thus 

thrown upon thei —— subject of the early Gothic development. 

A new chapter on the sources of Gothic art will be inserted, 


‘DIOMED. ; 
The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog. 
By John Sergeant Wise. With over too illustra- 
tions by J.. Linton CHAPMAN. 


Cloth, 12me. - $2.00. 
A story of travel.and Virginia life from the point of view of a 
setter dog, being his.autobiography and philosophy. 


And Will Publish This Week 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 


By Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘ The Forest.Levers,”” ‘‘ Songs;and Meditatious,’’ etc. 


Cloth, $1.50.. 


The unqualified success of “ The Forest Lovers” has made its readers wait eagerly for Mr. Hewlett’s further work. 


Also the [50% thousand of 


150,000 
In 4 Months. RICHARD CARVEL. 
we pre ag si ees ‘ael a “high place on” Ang soap 


successful'mevels, . . . . 


It is a charming story. 
Commercial, 


= Buffato 


Send for the new Fall Announcement List of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, - -— 


17th Edition. 

By Winston Churchill. $1:50. 
“Richard Carvel— one of the miost delightful and -fascinating- 

Studies of.manners and stories of adventure which have yet | 


appeared in our literature.’’— HAMILTON . Mase in The: 
tlook. 


New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE ‘BOOK 


THE ScHoot. HYmMNAL 


SINGLE COPIES, 40 ‘CENTS ; $27:00:4 HUNDRED 


A.sample copy will be sent for examination, With a view to sare riper 
for 25 .cents 


The Presbyterian Board of en: nig Sabbath-School Work 


PHILAD. 


/ELPHIA NEW YORK 
1319 Wainut Street 156. Fifth cAvenue 


ST. LOUIS 
37 Randoiph 3 Street 1516 Locust: Street 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


price. 


before writing them for sae iadioed fediond adic cea teat 
cw, free, 


rar Baten bee 


a 


USE ‘OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 
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SONGS = 


American Composers 


Our Special Catalogue ° 
‘VOCAL MUSIC” 


mailed to any address free. 
More than thirty American Composeis are repre- 
sented in this atiractive catalogue by portrait, page 
of music, and list of se’ected published songs. 
Teachers and vocalists will S interested in the 
classified lists of recent publications, a list of 
selected songs by nearly sixty well-known Ameri- 
can compose s, and catalogue of vocal methods 
studies and exercises, the prices of which, in many 
instances, have been greatly reduced. 











THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


A monthly publication edited by Pup 
Have. ‘Lhe musical news of the world—re- 
views, criticisms and articles by eminent 
musical writers. SIxTEEN-PaGE SuPPLE- 
MENT OF New Music by celebrated com- 
posers,with each number, Beginning October 

- 4st, subscription price will be $3.00 a year. 

| Single'Copies 25c. Send for premium lists. 
Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Published monthly, Subscription 25c a year. Two 
or more — of copyright music reproduced in 
each number. Biographical sketches and portraits 
of composers, with reproductions of their compcsi- 
tions, musical news and notes, list and review no- 
tices of new music. ‘Send 2c, stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 








OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
‘CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
J. BE. DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON 
EW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








Even as You and I 


By BOLTON HALL 

F 
Author of « Who Pays Your Taxes,” | epition 
‘¢Equitable Taxation,” ‘Stories |-NOW 
for Little Citizens,” etc. . . . | READY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a presentation, by means of lar and 
simple allegories, of the doctriae of t peed Mr. 
Hoos. George and the principle which underiies it, 
The allegories have a considerable amount of humor 
in them, and not a little biting sarcasm on the follies 
of government 

e teaching of Mr. George as to the land que-tion 
is but a practical application to our political affairs of 
the message of our great religious teachers. The book, 
taking as a basis the work of Tolstoy, one of George’s 
ecovomic disciples, on ‘‘The True Life,’’ shows in its 
second part what that message is and how it may be 
——- to the 7 life of you and me. 

‘© more simple and easy way has been devised of ' 
explaining the extent of Land Monopoly and its effects 
than by such fables as *‘ A Nineteenth ‘‘entury Samar- 

tan,” ‘“‘A Divided Inheritance,” ‘‘The Charitable 
Man,” ‘‘ The Deserving Horses,” ** How the Other Half 
Lives (upon Us),”’ and others. 

Many of these Fables have been published in The 
Twentieth Century, The Voice, Outlook, Kingdom and. 
other reform papers. g 

















Sold everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 


96 Queen St., London. 114 5th Ave., New York. 
Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 














Make sure of yoursteamer and hetel 

PARIS IN 1900 accommodations now, at fatr rates. 

Pennsylvania New York, Ohio, Ind- 

PB WISE. or omy pr Unions and 

TH other state organizations, have al- 

A WORD TO ready booked with us. Personally 
conducted parties, Membership restricted. 


TEE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


Home Office, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass _ 220 Broadway, St 
Paul Bldg.. New York. 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= United States Hotel, 3 |" ctSsounsns seer 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa 


ed 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
Fie. Keio buildings tific course of study, also Preparatory and 


Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Pria., Bradford, Mass. 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 


‘“pHE SOCIAL CENTRE 
OF SARATOGA”’ 
Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect 6 


N Y. NAVAL ACADEMY, Nyack- 

Sis Werte! rt 
na 8, et ‘oin 
Naval drill and discipline; home comforts;| L@w Department of Lake Forest 
indivi’ual character building. $500 a year. 


Opens Sept. 27th. Superintendent, Rev. 
Ww. Han? Dexren, Pb. : 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Prepares fur An- 
ollege or business. 


University. 
Three year course leading to d of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar 
inali the States. For catalogue, address thé 





cuisine, accommodations from single e 
rooms to luxurious private suites in 
Cottage Row facing Court. 


Gage & Perry, Props. 
TY II EI IIIa age 


1@000cccesesde 
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$/LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


Euuer E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenszum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


DOK-KEEPING mowenigrete. tought 


e' 
bv. mail or in person at E: 





EDUCATION 





SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


es and informestion free of 
scouted BEST SCHOOLS on file in our office. 


rhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Sshermerhe SE. ath St N. ©. City. 





ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE for 

Girls, Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. 
Primary, Adademic, and ‘en Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, an the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gym- 
nasium. 


YOUNG WOMEN. 


“In your walking aod siting so much 
more erect; in your general bexlth ; in your 
conversation ; in og way of mecting people; 
and in innumerable ways; 1 could see the 
benefit you are receiving from your trainin 
and associations at Lasell. All this you mus 
know is very grecitying to me.” 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 
mony as to Lasell’s success in some impor- 
tant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





atal 5 
C. C.GAINES, Box 254, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





emy, West Lebanon, New 
res for Government Academies and 
Colleges. Full Commercial Course. 
Major B. F. Hyatt. A M.. Priv. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Joun Henry Barrows, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses 
with Special Advantages in the College 
and Conservatory of M 


ad- 
N‘cm Hampshire Military Aci. 
re) 








AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


usic. 
Prof. E. I. BosworTH, Sec'y, Oberlin, 0- 
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THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, in 1858, as . Wheaton Seminary 
PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE | as seo tine et stm, anenss 


‘ courses for high-school and others 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT | not ‘and spe - 3 stuart 
SOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, @ 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, PENMANSHIP, PRACTICAL ENGLISH. axtenaive grounds. Christian home indu: 


ee en ae 9 healthfully situated 
CORRESPONDENCE. FOR PROSPECTUS ADDRESS S. H. PACK. he 

a ae sepia stag For circular rand views i the BS 

Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. dent. Rev. SAMUEL OO etna tne 
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The Critic. 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art and Life. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


contains many unique and attractive features. THE FRONTISPIECE is a lithograph 
portrait of Mrs. FISKE as « BECKY SHARP,” printetl in colors and drawn on 
the stone by the artist, ERNEST HASKELL. 
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THE ARTICLES IN THIS NUMBER ARE BY 
Isabella Bird Bishop, Cornelia Atwood Pratt, Jennette Barbour Perry, 
Pierre Loti, E. A. U. Valentine, Edith Bigelow, 
Isobel Strong, J. Ranken Towsz, Charles Ferguson. 
A. S. Van Westrum, Benjamin E; Smith, 
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This number also contains portraits of Mrs, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Isabella Bird 
Bishop, Charles Neufeld, H. C. Christy, Sidney Colvin, Stuart Robson (in ‘The 
Gadfly”), Morgan Robertson, Eden Phillpotts, the English Winston Churchill, Lilian 
Whiting, and Pierre Loti, besides a full-page reproduction of 


Boehm’s Statuette of Thackeray, 
and two pages of unpublished drawings by the late M. A. Woolf. 


THE FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE 
LEADING PUBLISHING HOUSES 


are made in this number. Order early. 
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Sossoetoes 


Sor erere 


20 Cents per Copy. S2.00 per Year. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 27 and 29 W. 23d St, - NEW YORK. 
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THE... INCORPORATED 1825. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE | ctnance company 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ' (LIMITED) 


SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Gennens os OF LONDON 


2300163 37 | COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899 $5,230,036 10 , 
Represented in all the States and Territories. . N Cw Yor k. 




















GHNOODO NOG ONS 


The Hartwell 
EXTENSION 
BOOK CASES 


INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, and Selected Solid White 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. p-3x., Quarter Sawed 


tique or Flemish fin- 
. ish, or Mahoganized Birch. Dust Proof with Glass 
Doors or Open Fronts as desired. Start with sin- 
‘gle or double dwarf case, extensions added upon the 
top as required. Desk feature a Great Convenience 
F Filing Cabinet to match. We especially invite the 
” attention of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, 
and all who use Book Cases, to these cases, which 

combine Utility and Beauty at Small Expense. Send for further description and prices, delivered at your 
% Railroad Station. Other Book : Cases, Ladies’ Desks, Music Cabinets, Leather Chairs, Couches, etc. Send for 
$¢ Catalogue. Estimates and Specifications made for completely furnishing and equipping private residences, 
22. churches, public buildings, etc, 


: é : THE HARTWELL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
: ; Refer to Market National Bank, 
3% Cincinnati, Ohio. Office and Salesroom, 341 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ha fr ur Trademark of ere _ MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 
: io USE OUR 
PRTICKELR L The Best in The World, H A | | R The Paramount Interlia 
. WA The Standard Foundation, Nothing Can Supplant It, 




















The Reliable Stiffening. G LOT. It Has Stood The Test. 


SUITABLE FOR ANY PURPOSE REQUIRING AN INTERLINING. 
POSITIVELY NECESSARY FOR FACING ON ALL DRESS SKIRTS. 





CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF FRENCH AND HERRINGBONE HAIR CLOTH 





TO BE COMFORTABLE AND ENJOY COOL WEATHER! 


A MILLER OIL HEATER 


gives intense and quick heat, can be 
’ for a little or long ne as req 
carried from one parted of the ee ee 
ted as easy asa 


OMN0 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 


other as ——_, is hy 
extin eu shed as easy a as § (our 


ake cannot t ene, Oe 


a «phew Fo eat | pay for 








Every pair itself before itis timote start the 
iy co acierem prone euae 
Ask your 7. ~ ine Milles His rayou can bar oe from ag ¥ 
them, or send cen Sy oston ti eriden) : : 
for sample pair. anes en all A. Nee amen Home, Crab, o 
SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- EDWARD MILLER & CO. (stablabed 
qo aharnis pn emaianazs 98. & 80 W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and Barclay 8t., N.¥- 
THE OMO MFG. Co., &2"Short wal k from Brooklyn Bridge or Jersey Ferries, 
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=) DWELLING house in the city of 
5M Elizabeth, N. J., built. one hundred 
years ago, has always been painted 
ure White Lead and. Linseed Oil— 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish. or 
imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if you 


Be sure the brand is right. Those in 
margin are genuine, and made by “old 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained.. Pamphlet giving valu- 

able information and card showing samples of colors free; al>c 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to pain’ 


Louisville. ; 
National Lead Co., roo William St, New York. 





COLORADO 
TOURISTS 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Fntered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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; ‘ COLLIER 
. Y massovnt (sn 
: x RED SEAL . 
: SOUTHERN Dutch process. 
pained 
; MORLEY 
ry conwers, sem Mate 


| The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 


: ROUTE 


tlt B Also best line to Denver. 
A Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 
sooeedVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 


t 








ie and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 


on a strictly “‘up-to-date’” train 
take the “Big 5’” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For. handsome book “Manitou and, the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, ¢. P. 4., cHIcaGe 


DEATH 


\WE,—Elizabeth Leavitt Howe, only daughter of the late 
David Leavitt, Esq.. and widow of Fisher Howe, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Born at Bethlehem, Conn, July 4, 1815; 
ted at Princeton, N. J., September 20, 1899. 
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Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year $2.00; six 
months $1.00 ; three months 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single. copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 81.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before ehange is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 








READING NOTICES 


False Pretenses. 


It is curious to note how many sorts of false tenses 
appear to succeed io this country of ours. ie quick- 
wi , light-fin; gentry appreciate that they can be 
more su in the role of respectability, and assume 
the garb, and, as far as pose. the appearance of gentle- 
men. Another class solicits assistance or money for this or 
that which has no existence, or without authority. Still 
another form, more respectable, but quite as successful in 
filching from the pocket of the consuming public, is the 
practice, altogether too common, of the selling of inferior 
or worthless articles or mixwures under brands or labels 
which are misleading, or which are imitations of the genuine 
This abuse of brands, for it is nothing less, seems to pertain 
Bary, (et to paints, as there are hundreds of mixtures of 
sol 





tes (which is worthless), whiting and zine offered and 

under the brand of the principal Sy oar hag Lead, 
Pure White Lead, Strictly White Lead, etc., etc. In 
fact, this practice is so common among the manufacturers 
and has been in vogue for so long that many of them 
undoubtedly honest, — believe that a mixiue of 
— of any sort is better than the genuine article—White 


Richardson and Boynten Heaters. 

The Richardson and Boynton (ompany have been estab- 
lished for fifty years and the results of their long experience 
are shown in the excellence and popularity: of. their ‘* Per- 
fect’ Heaters and “ verfect” Ranges. In the estimation 
of this ‘firm two things are necessary in order to be ready 
for fall and winter heating and cooking ; these are, first, 
prompt. action in giving.an order for mpt work, and, 
second, that order being for rhe “‘ Perfect’ Heater and the 
** Perfect’ Kange, which will do the work where others 
fail. Address the Richardson and Boynton Company, 234 
Water Street, New York. 




























Platts | 
Chlorides 


The household disinfectant, Pee ne peri cinreey pe tp pei. 


made in our factory before this instrument was per- ‘ 
fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- Sit 


instantly destroys foul odors | piste ee ey eda na we a 
® H alace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel* small 
and disease -brecding matter, tanghtaniateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. : 
scores of great musicians have’ written. words of me 


e ; o 
highest praise for Mason & Hamlin Organ leade! 
preventing much sickness. aa eg ee 
signed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable Fred 
for churches. lodges, schools and homes. Cash with ah 
met order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. an 
An odorless, colorless liquid ; powerful, safe We Sere eorensieeed, eerie pouueten tor 46 ceede 


and economical. Sold in quart bottles only, ea ‘. State 
by Druggists and high-class Grocers. Prepared Measonk. Armalin Oy, and d 
only by Henry B. Platt, Platt St., New York. BOSTON, NEW YORK. cHicaco all bai 

comp 
hundi 
by cle 


TH E natiol 


called 


NEW Me 
FOOD 


whicl 
The | 
regar 
Protose, a vegetable meat, has move: 
- the appearance of pressed chicken York 
or turkey, with a taste similar to Tamn 
beef Can be served in any man- ex-Co 
ner that flesh f*ods are prepared, ait 
more easily digested than meat, ae 
rict 
containing 25 per cent. more food : 
elements. On 
Sold in sealed cans by grocers. with 
Send us the name of a g-ocer who pansi 
does not sell Protose and six cents word 
to pay postage, only, and we will 
mail a sample can free. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Bed Spreads. 


Hand Embroidered. 


A rare stock of Irish Hand Embroidered 
single and double bed spreads awaits dis- 
criminating choice. Prices range from 
$20.00 to $45.00. 


Lace. 


These exquisite goods are best suggested 
by the prices which they command and 
which our customers know to be just, 
$10.50 to $50.00. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., 


No. 79 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Survey of the World. 


The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party in Massachusetts 
from old times have found 
their advantage in keeping it “ conveniently 
small,” altho we must except the two or 
three years when Governor Russell was the 
leader and: overturned the State. George 
Fred Williams is now the ruler of the party, 
and he returns to the old plan, and has suc- 
ceeded again in controlling the Democratic 
State convention in such a way as to insult 
and drive out the more conservative men and 
all who do not bow to Bryan. He has ac- 
complished this in the convention, which a 
hundred policemen could not keep in order, 
by electing delegates pledged to Bryan to the 
national convention, which has not yet been 
called, and electing even all those delegates 
who have hitherto been elected in district 
conventions. This means a split in the party, 
which is none too large in Massachusetts. 
The platform was to Mr. Williams’ liking in 
regard to free silver, imperialism, etc. A 
movement seems to be started here in New 
York to depose Mr. Croker from the rule of 
Tammany. This is led by ex-Justice J. F. Daly, 
ex-Congressman Dunpby and the. Pryors, 
and is encouraged by the election of one .dis- 
trict leader on an anti-Croker ticket. In 
Ohio Senator Foraker has put himself in line 
with the administration on the policy of ex- 
pansion, and in his speech did not utter a 
word that sounded like criticism of President 
McKinley. But Mr. Foraker was not present 
at the great meeting at Akron, which opened 
the Ohio campaign. Governor Roosevelt was 
the star speaker, and urged publicity for 
trusts and legislation to prevent abuses, but 
not to suppress the great corporations. He 
specified the Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 


The Political 
Situation 


Beef Trust, and the Ice Trust as proofs that 
they do not depend on the tariff; and he 
scored the “ prattlers ’’ who canonize Altgeld 
as a sage and Aguinaldo as a saint. In Iowa 
the Republican convention was harmonious, 
The Nebraska Republican convention was en- 
thusiastic, made much of the returned sol- 
diers, and the Republicans expect to carry the 
State. In Maryland there is so much bitter- 
ness as to make Republican success almost 
impossible. The outlook is equally bad for 
the Democrats in Kentucky. Governor Pin- 
gree is disgusted at the failure of three-cent 
fares, and declares he will not run for Mayor 
of Detroit. 





The anti-trust confer- - 
ence to which gover- 
nors and attorney-gen-.— 
erals of all the different States of the Union 
were invited, was called together by Gover- 
nor Sayers of Texas last week, Wednesday, 
at St. Louis and adjourned Thursday after 
passing resolutions aimed to eradicate the 
evils inherent in the so-called trusts. Hleven 
States only were represented, the governors 
of the Middle-Eastern and New England 
States staying away. Altho the conference 
was to be run ona strictly non-partisan basis, 
Governor Stevens, of Missouri, in his opening 
address used this partisan epigram as the 
keynote of the conference: ‘ Trusts and 
tramps; the tandem team of imperialism.” 
The first day a great many speeches were 
made, some of which were of the “stump” 
variety, but on the next day resolutions were 
passed somewhat similar to those advocated 
by Mr. Bryan at the Chicago conference. The 


The St. Louis 
Trust Conference 


‘main points of these were (1) that the State 
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and nation should both enact laws defining 


as crimes all combinations in restraint of 


trade, with provisions: that if the corpora- 
tiom is found guilty it shall be dissolved; (2) 
corporations shouldbe examined thoroughly 
by the State; (8) laws should be enacted to 
prevent foreign corporations from doing 
business within the State, except on equal 
terms with the corporations in the State; (4) 
no corporation can be created in one State to 
do business in’ another State; (5) no corpora- 
tion should be formed, in whole or in part, 
by another corporation; (6) no corporation or 
the directors thereof should hold any stock 
in another corporation doing similar or com- 
petitive business, and (7) each State should 
enact a law providing that no corporation 
which is a party of any trust can do busi- 
ness in the State. The secretary of the con- 
vention promised to have a copy of the min- 
utes of the meeting sent to the governor of 
every State in the Union, with the recommen- 
dation that they should be commended to the 
Legislature as a basis for the enactment of 
law. 





Nearly eight hun- 
dred delegates as- 
sembled last week, 
from the 19th to the 22d, at Syracuse 
for the Convention of the League of 
American Municipalities. The League was 
organized but three years ago, but now 
it has grown till it embraces in its member- 
ship the mayors and city officials of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four American cities, repre- 
senting one-sixth of the entire population of 
the United States. All sorts of questions re- 
lating to the management of cities. were 
discussed, from the concrete question of 
Street paving to the more abstract ene of 
municipal ownership, while the relation of 
the municipality to private charities and the 
disposal of garbage, etc., received a great 
deal of attention. Samuel M. Jones, the 
“Golden Rule Mayor,” of Toledo, O., was 
present and made an address, but it would 
be impossible to give a list of all the speak- 
ers. The question of municipal ownership 
received the most attention. Professor 


The League of 
American Municipalities 


Bemis said that “ forty-one of our fifty larg- 
est cities now own and operate their water- 
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works. Nineteen:have changed from private 
to public management, and only one: has 
changed in the: opposite direetion.”’ There 
were several papers and! speeehes: made 
against public ownership, but: its. defenders 
were so many that it. would seem to be only 
a question of time when municipal owner- 
ship. will have passed beyond the state of 
discussion into that of. practical achievement. 
Perhaps the most significant event of the 
conference was the proposition of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association to start an 
investigation as to the cost of electric light- 
ing in the United States. This proposition 
was accepted by the conference, provided 
that the investigation should embrace elec- 
tric light plants owned by private companies 
as well as those owned by the municipality. 
The meeting adjourned to meet next year at 
Charleston, S. C., after having elected Mayor 
Johnson, of Denver, president, and Mayor A. 
H. Johnson, of Fargo, N. D., vice-president. 





There is some _ prospect 

Philadelphia == tat Philadelphia may have 
Water Problem relief from her long stand- 
ing water preblem. Last spring, within a 
few days after his inaugnration, Mayor Ash- 
bridge sent a message to Councils in which 
he urged three things: 1. An appropriation 
to make needed repairs. 2% An ordinance to 
stop one form of waste. 3. An ordinance au- 
thorizing him to appoint a commission of 
three experts to examine into the question 
and report in the early fall. Councils 
promptly passed all three measures, and 
Messrs. Rudolph Heinig, Jos. M. Wilson and 
Samuel M. Grey were accordingly appointed. 
They have been at work all summer, and on 
September 21st their report was transmitted 
to Councils. They recommend: 1. That the 
waters taken from the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers within the city limits be purified 
by filtration. 2. The immediate improve- 
ment of existing plant in accordance with the 
detailed recommendations of the report. The 
Mayor then shows that it is within the 
power of the city to borrow the needed 
money, and that at once if the necessary 
enabling legislation can be enacted by Coun- 
cils. The Mayor seems to be thoroughly in 
earnest, and has publicly declared his inten- 
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tion’ to do everything within his power to 
bring about this much needed improvement 
as speedily as. possible. He has public senti- 
ment and the public press, and present indica- 
tions point to his control of Councils in this 
matter. Organizations like the City Filtra- 
tion Committee, the Municipal League and the 
Allied .Water Committee are highly delighted 
with the commission’s report and the Mayor’s 
recommendation, and will actively aid in se- 
curing their adoption. The latter has already 
formally indorsed the plan and promised 
active support, 





The Venezuelan revolu- 
tion is still growing, and 
at the time of writing the opposing forces 
are thought to be facing each other 
and a battle is shortly expected. General 
Castro is encamped at Tinaquillo, 
is advancing toward Caracas, not many 
hours away. President Andrade, who, ac- 
cording to some reports, returned to Caracas 
in order to escape from the country in his 
yacht, which is now waiting at La Guayra, 
and, according to others, to punish two gen- 
erals whom he suspected of treachery, has 
sent out his three generals to meet the revo- 
lutionists. United States Minister Loomis, 
who is on leave of absence in this country, 
is returning to his post, and a German man- 
of-war and the “ Detroit” have already ar- 
rived at the Venezuelan coast. Commander 
Hemphill says that the revolutionary general 
has about 4,000 men under him, and one dis- 
patch says among.this number are 50 armed 
horsewomen. Altogether this is one of the 


Spanish-America. 


and 


most serious revolutions that have occurredin — 


Venezuela in recent years, yet the reports as 
to what it is all about are very hazy. It is 


believed that General Hernandez, who has’ 


just been released from prison by President 
Andrade, is behind General Castro, or at 
least working in conjunction with him. Cas- 
tro is merely an unsuccessful candidate for 
Governor in the Western province, but in his 
attempt to get the governorship he became 
ambitious for higher things, and determined 
to capture the national. government. And- 
tade is very popular, especially in Caracas, 
and will have a large support. The Vene- 
zuelan English Arbitration Commission is 
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still at work in Paris, but nobody seems to 
pay any attention to it. President Diaz, of 
Mexico, is shortly to visit Chicago, and it is 
expected that President McKinley will. in- 
vite him to Washington as his own guest and 
that of the nation. In Mexico there have just 
been two bloody fights between the Mexican 
troops and the Yaqui Indians, in which 100 
of the latter were killed, tho they have not 
all been subdued as yet. The last copies of 
our South American exchanges are full of 
the recent celebrations given in honor of the 
visit of President Roca, of Argentina, to 
Brazil. Wis coming is generally believed to 
be the advent of treaties for arbitration dis- 
putes and for closer commercial union be- 
tween the two countries. All talk about a 
South American coalition against the United 
States must not be taken too seriously. 





The financial situation still 
remains extremely critical. 
The Government has already repudiated an 
issue of paper money, and is intending to 
auction off monthly $10,000 in gold from the 
receipts from duties. ‘The foreign consuls, as 
soon as the “ New Orleans” arrived last 
week, drew up a joint protest against this ac- 
tion of the Government and delivered it to 
the authorities. The consuls say their re- 
spective Governments will not submit their 
subjects to be the losers on account of Domin- 
ican domestic troubles. This has raised a 
small demonstration in Santo Domingo, and 
the people have been calling “Down with 
foreign interference !’’ But the streets have 
been carefully patrolled and no_ serious 
disturbance has occurred. General Vasquez, 
the provisional president of the republic, has 
issued.a manifesto asking all the people to 
make General Jimenes their President, and, 
altho it was unconstitutional, a. convocation 
has been called for primary assemblies, 
which will.meet on October 6th-7th-8th. This 
ineans that an election will be held at which 
the people will elect delegates to the electoral 
college, which in turn will elect the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President and the National 
Congress. No one opposes General Jimenes, 
and General Vasquez is the candidate for 
Vice-President. This trampling down of the 
constitution seems to have displeased no- 
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body, except the twenty-three-year-old son of 
the murdered President Heureaux, who is on 
the borderland near Hayti trying to foment 
an insurrection against Jimenes. The mur- 
derer of President Heureaux, Senor Caceres, 
now Minister of War, has resigned his place 
in the Cabinet to stand trial for the assassina- 
tion, but it is extremely unlikely that he will 
be punished. One great trouble with the Re- 
public at present comes from having inex- 
perienced men at the helm, of whom it is 
said that few are yet over thirty years of 
age. 





There is no evidence yet 
that the President in- 
tends to replace General Otis, altho it may 
be that he will be confined to the manage- 
ment of civil affairs, which are enough to oc- 
cupy all his time, and the military task given 
to one of the other officers on the field. There 
have been demonstrations against him in one 
or two of the returned regiments. The rains 
have been unusually severe, making military 
operations impossible. General Otis’s order 
restricting Chinese immigration to the Philip- 
pines was resented by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and General Otis explained that his 
reason was a purely military one. There has 
been but one slight engagement the past 
week, the tearing up of a bit of the railroad 
track near Angeles and the derailing of a 
train carrying supplies. Two Americans 
were killed; the. insurgents were driven 
away, the train replaced on the track. A 
naval expedition sent to Subig Bay destroyed 
rebel earth works at Olongapo and a trouble- 
some Krupp gun left by the Spaniards. <A 
little improvised gunboat, commanded by 
an ensign, was captured by the Fili- 
pinos and the crew killed or captured, 
the first naval mischance of the war. Gen- 
eral Otis says that the experience by the 
Filipinos of the beauties of independence is 
making them sick of it. The Spaniards in 
Manila desire to test the professed willing- 
ness of Aguinaldo to release the Spanish pris- 
oners, and have asked General Otis to send 
a steamer to Dagupan to receive the prison- 
ers. General Jaramillo, who is in charge of 
Spanish affairs, says that at the beginning 
of August the insurgents had 6,700 prisoners, 
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including 400 officers, and that thirty per 
cent. have since died, and that if they are 
not soon released there will be few left to- 
tell the tale. 





Captain Dreyfus was speedily par- 
Dreyfus doned by President Loubet, at the 
request of the Minister of War, General De 
Gallifet, and was smuggled out of prison at 
three o’clock in the morning and taken quiet- 
ly and secretly to the home of his brother at 
Carpentras. He saw his children, the oldest 
now a boy of nine, for the first time, on Sun- 
day. They had not been informed of the cause- 
of their father’s long absence, and had been 
kept away from other children. There was- 
a baseless report that Dreyfus would come to 
this country; but he will probably go soon to- 
a Swiss sanitarium at Kreuzlingen. There 
are reports that his health is very much shat- 
tered and that he is not likely to live long.. 
General De Gallifet’s address to the army, 
declaring that “the incident is now closed,’”” 
which he repeated so emphatically that it 
was a warning to officers, has been generally 
accepted, unless it is by the novelist Zola and 
the immediate friends of Dreyfus,. who de- 
clare emphatically that they shall still work 
for a revision of the verdict. Any threats of 
boycotting the Paris Exposition are generally 
regarded as foolish and futile. 





Spain is still trying its gen- 

Matters on the Qrais and admirals. Ad- 
Continent 
standing the evidence he brought forward 
that the fault of his bad equipment rested on: 
the Spanish Government, which refused to 
heed his warnings, is placed on the retired 
list and denied the right of promotion for his. 
failure to hold Manila. The resignation last 
Saturday of Count Thun-Hohenstein, the 
Austrian Premier, with the whole Cabinet, 
was not unexpected. He had completed the 
long delayed Ausgleich with Hungary, and 
resigned the next day. This Ausgleich is the 
agreement as to the respective shares in the 
expense of government to be paid by the two 
parts of the empire, and was the occasion of 
most violent scenes in the Chambers until 
they were dissolved and the Government was 
carried on by imperial decree. The imposi- 
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tion of slight additional food taxes has caused 
much dissatisfaction, not wholly along the 
lines of race, and serious riots have occurred. 
The new Cabinet is not announced. 


\ 





As the influences that com- 
The German pinead to defeat the Em- 
Canals peror’s plan for the Rhine- 
Elbe Canal become more clearly understood 
it appears unjust to consider the action as 
distinctly antagonistic to this country. The 
Agrarians undoubtedly opposed it because 
of their fear lest it should injure the agri- 
cultural interests by the cheap introduc- 
tion of American products; but there were 
other influences at work of even more 
moment. One was the great cost—over $65,- 
000,000. There were also serious tech- 
nical obstacles. The canal would intersect 
two rivers of considerable size, and because 
of the sandy character of the soil in which 
the canal must be dug, a large amount of 
the waters of these rivers would have to be 
diverted in order to make up for the loss of 
the canal through seepage, and it would be 
difficult to satisfy the towns on these 
streams lying below their intersections with 
the canal. Another objection was that Ham- 
burg would lose much of its trade, as the 
Rhine traffic would be deflected instead of 
passing out through the Rhine and coming 
around to Hamburg for distribution. It 
would also be unwise, it was claimed, to 
connect with a river whose mouth was 
under the control of another Power. As for 
the argument that the railroads are unable 
to handle the freight that awaits them, the 
reply is “improve the railroads.” This can 
be done, it is said, at far less than the cost 
of the canal. On the other hand, there is 
the military argument, by far the strongest, 
in its favor. Already by means of the Kiel 
Canal the German fleet has passed in 
eighteen hours from the Baltic to the North 
Sea. An open Rhine-Hlbe Canal would 
make it impossible to blockade Hamburg 
and the great manufacturing interests 
would receive supplies even if cut off from 
the sea, while the whole of Northern Ger- 
many would be in intercommunication by 
means of interior waterways. This argu- 
ment, it is felt, will in due time dominate 
all the others. 
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Serious news has come 
A French Mutiny from Nigeria. A French 
in Central Africa expedition under the 
conduct of Captains Voulet and Chanoine 
had been sent on into French Sudan. Re- - 
ports came of excessive barbarity toward 
the natives on the part of this mission, and 
the French Government instructed Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Klobb to proceed with a fly- 
ing column, overtake the mission, investi- 
gate the charges and assume command. 
The party was reached, but the officers sent 
word to the colonel that if he advanced they 
would shoot him. He advanced, and they 
fired, killing him and other officers. A bay- 
onet charge followed, and the remainder of 
the column sent to take command fied. Cap- 
tains Voulet and Chanoine immediately 
took to the bush, and other troops have been 
sent to arrest them. So far the story is not 
of special significance. Similar cases have 
occurred. The seriousness of the situation, 
however, arises from a report that Captain 
Chanoine had great ambition to establish 
an independent empire in Africa over which 
he could rule, and under existing circum- 
stances such a thing is not only feasible, 
but may almost be considered probable. In 
any case he and his associate cannot afford 
1o allow themselves to be retaken, and must 
defend themselves to the best of their abil- 
ity. Should they ally themselves with the 
Sultan of Sokoto, who is just civilized 
enough to recognize the value of a white 
staff, they might become very formidable 
elements in the African situation. Africa 
is already more disorganized than India 
was before English entrance into that 
empire, and there are thousands of brave 
men everywhere ready to’ follow any lead- 
ers who offer them plunder and license. 
They might even increase their influence by 
turning Mussulmans, and thus practically 
rule a Mussulman domain. The very bru- 
tality of their character as shown in the re- 
ports that occasioned the second expedi- 
tion might easily stand them in stead in se- 
curing a hold upon the people. But it is not 
only the French who have to fear this new 
element of disturbance. It borders right 
on the British Nigeria province, and Colo- 
nel Lugard, who has been sent to organ- 
ize it, may very likely find a harder problem 
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to solve even than that furnished by the 
Uganda chiefs. It is true that very much 
of all this is problematical, and the whole 
thing may disappear. At the same time it 
is very possible that it may assume propor- 
tions of grave importance. 





During all the week war in 
South Africa south Africa has seemed im- 
minent, and yet it has not come. The Trans- 
vaal Government sent to Great Britain a dis- 
patch complaining of bad faith in that, when 
‘in an informal conference with Mr. Greene, 
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Cabinet meeting. This means that if the old 
proposals are not accepted within a week 
new ones will be brought forward, very like- 
ly much more far-reaching. In that case it 
is not easy to see how their refusal could 
mean anything less than war. The Trans- 
vaal is making all the preparation it can for 
war, and has apparently the promise of the 
forces of the Orange Free State, and expects 
large reinforcements from the Dutch settlers 
in all South Africa. It is feared that war 
may be started by the invasion of Natal by 
the Boers. In all South Africa there are 
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#epresenting the British High Commissioner, 
Sir Alfred Milner, an agreement had been 
reached between the two sides, the British 
Government introduced a new difficulty, that 
of the British paramountcy. At the meeting 
-of the British Cabinet last Friday an ad in- 
terim dispatch prepared by Colonial Secre- 
tary Chamberlain was unanimously ap- 
‘proved repudiating any such bad faith, ex- 
‘pressing deep regret that the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment has refused the offer of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and adding that now it 
would proceed to formulate its own pro- 
jposals. to be considered at the next weekly 


more people of Dutch than of English de- 
scent. Even in the Cape Colony there are 
said to be 50,000 Dutch to 17,000 British ca- 
pable of bearing arms, while in the Orange 
Free State the numbers are 18,000 to 1,000. 
In Natal the British predominate four to one. 
It is clear that the Dutch Afrikanders in the 
Cape Colony sympathize with their brethren 
in the Transvaal. There are repeated rumors 
and denials as to negotiations by which Great 
Britain is to take possession soon of Delagoa 
Bay, now held by Portugal, an extremely im- 
portant port for her if there showd be war in 
South Africa. 





The Return of the Veterans. 
By Prof. Richard Burton. 


ENEATH gray gloom they tramp along: their tread 

Lacks rhythm; faded, soiled and torn their dress; 
They wot of storm and peril, wounds that bled, 

And pains beyond imagination’s guess. 

The lookers on, struck mute by tenderness, 

Hardly huzza: it is as if the dead 

Walked with the quick. Beneath a brooding sky 

The bronzed and battered veterans limp by. 


UntverstTy oF Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Admiral. 


“By Jacob G. Schurman, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE PuHiuipPing.COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FORTNIGHT before Trafalgar Nel- 

A son wrote, “It is, as Mr. Pitt 
knows, annihilation that the coun- 

try wants, and not merely a splendid vic- 


tory.” This complete destruction of an 


enemy’s naval forces, which was the dream 
and ambition of the greatest of English ad- 


mirals, our hero actually effected in the bat- 


tle of Manila Bay. The deed of Dewey was 
like the stroke of destiny, swift, complete 
and irresistible. And the victory cost the 
victors not a single life. 

Glorious in itself, the work of Dewey was 
equally ‘heroic in its antecedents and preg- 
nant in its consequences. 

Ready at the first signal, ardent, courage- 
ous, calm, his men inspired by confidence 
in their leader and aglow with patriotic 
devotion, what cared they for the deadly 
mines at Corregidor, or the cannon which 
protected the Spanish ships in the harbor of 
Cavité ? ‘With death-defying valor they 
sailed straight to the enemy and annihilated 
him. 

Who can measure the final results of 


Dewey’s victory ? At present we can see it — 
has changed the policy of the United States, 
and made her, like the great nations of Eu- 
rope,-a tutelary power in the Orient. 

But in this case, too, the hero is greater 
than his work. Man of war by profession, 
Dewey is pre-eminently a lover of peace. 
Wielder of force, which must always be the 
ultima ratio of States, this great commander 
would never use force till all the resources 
of diplomacy were obviously exhausted; 
and he is himself so good a diplomat as to 
justify Lord 'Salisbury’s recent proposal to 
substitute admirals for statesmen when‘you 
have to settle international disputes. Best 
of all, Dewey, strong, capable and practical 
as he‘is, is also just, kind, sympathetic and 
imaginative, magnanimous, frank and open 
—in a word, such a combination of a great, 
strong, wise man and a joyous, big-hearted 
boy as makes the hero you not only admire 
but love.: 

I join with all Americans in welcoming 
the Admiral home. God bless him ! ’ 


Cornecyt UntVersity IrHAca, N. Y. 
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Dewey. . 


By Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, U. S. N. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘y ONLY wish I had time to comply with 

| your request to write some words of 
welcome to greet the peerless Dewey 

upon his arrival home. But there will be so 

many hearts to welcome him, so many hands 

to applaud, and so many voices to gladden 


him with their acclaim that mine would be 
unnecessary; tho there will be no heart in 
the vast throng that wiil greet his arrival 
which will rejoice more in his fame or which 
will take greater pride in the achievements 
of him who has been my friend and comrade 
for forty odd years. 


SauGatuck, Conn, 


Dewey and Nelson. 
By Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, U. S. N. 


HAT need is there to defend the dis- 
W cipline of the American navy ? 
The facts are eloquent and ade- 

quate. The battle of Manila, for instance, 
showed the perfection of discipline. Nel- 
son at the Nile made a bulldog dash, and got 
to close quarters with the French fleet. 
After that ‘it was a hammer-and-tongs 
fight, the question being who could hit the 
hhardest and the quickest. Nelson destroyed 
the French fleet; but he lost many men and 


some ships. The scar on the “ Baltimore” 
is the only physical evidence that the foe 
attacked by Dewey carried arms. Stand- 
ing off at a distance and coolly planting 
blow after blow, Dewey achieved the maxi- 
mum of result for the minimum of”expend- 
iture. Surely that is war, and surely it 
gives evidence of the very highest order of 
discipline.—From THE INDEPENDENT of June 
Sth, 1899. | 


TOMPKINSVILLE, STATEN ISLAND, 


Rear-Admiral George Dewey, 
THE HERO OF MANILA. 
By Major-General Wesley Merritt. 


Y first glimpse of Admiral Dewey 
was caught when, toward the close 
of July, 1898, I reached Manila. He 

ame to meet-me in his launch as soon as 
we entered the bay and took me aboard the 
“Olympia,” where we had a very pleasant 
lunch while making acquaintance. I found 
him a very genial, likeable man, quiet, mod- 
est, shrewd, observant, alert and tactful. 
He had completely won the hearts of the 
foreigners of Manila, especially the Eng- 
lish. 

Captain Chichester was never tired of 
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sounding the praises of Dewey; in fact, all 
the English naval officers in Hast Asia 
swear by him. They are genuinely proud of 
him and have not the faintest sign of jeal- 
ousy. I never saw anything like it. He is 
very popular, as he has always been among 
those in this country who had the pleasure 
of his personal acquaintance. 

When I told him about the reputation he 
had acquired among his countrymen and 
about the strong feeling for him here he 
was greatly pleased. He laughed every 
time he thought of it. 
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The Merit Roll of 


I entered Manila Bay at the same time in 
the morning as Dewey entered it, and as I 
‘saw the channel iying in the first gleams of 
the morning sun I could well appreciate the 
‘superlative boldness of the dash which he 
‘made over a channel which was supposed to 
shave been mined, and ought to have been 
mined, to attack a fleet which om paper at 
Jeast was as strong as his own and which 
lay under the guns of strong forts. The 
thing was unprecedented, and I felt that the 
Admiral deserves all the honor that the peo- 
‘ple are disposed to give him. 

Admiral Dewey’s physical appearance is 
quite well known to Americans by means of 
his pictures. They convey a very good idea 
-of the man as he appears to the eye. He is 
below the medium hight and lightly built. 
His face and figure combine to express ac- 
tivity and resourcefulness, and a bulldog 
courage and tenacity. 


The Merit Roll of 


By Park 


T is always the fashion to exalt the youth- 
| ful performances. of a great popular 
hero, and I suppose Admiral Dewey~is 
deriving abundant amusement—and oc- 
-easionally mild surprise—from the stories 
of his early achievements and, of course, 
superhuman precocity which are being 
launched by dozens a day at the present 
time. A part of his career, however, and 
that by no means the least important, can- 
not be misrepresented by even the most per- 
fervid of his eulogists, and that is his offi- 
‘cial record while a midshipman at the 
United States Naval Academy. The min- 
utes of the Academic Board contain the 
actual statistics, and altho everything is set 
‘down in cold uncompromising figures, the 
interest which attaches to them is no less 
than if they constituted as sensational a 
story as the imagination of the most pro- 
‘lifie reporter could devise. Besides, being 
interpreted, they are in some respects a lit- 
‘tle different from what one might expect, 
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One of the first things he said to me was: 
“T’ve been walking the deck worrying night 
after night. You can do that now.” 

Admiral Dewey was very agreeable and 
helpful. His guns enfiladed the Spanish po- 
sition and shelled théir trenches, assisting 
most materially in the taking of the city, 
which he could have bombarded at any 
time, a fact that, of course, had its effect 
on the amount of resistance which we en- 
countered. The Army and Navy worked 
admirably together. The men kept their 
health, and I heard no complaints about the 
supplies. 

I saw Admiral Dewey nearly every day 
that I was in the Philippines. We became 
fast friends, and I always found him doing 
his duty admirably. I was the ranking offi- 
cer, but never thought of giving an order 
to the fleet—From THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 9th, 1899. 4 


Governcer’s Istanp, N, Y. 


Midshipman Dewey. 


Benjamin. 


especially as they show that at one period 
of his probationary course the fate of the 
Admiral trembled in the balance, and a 
slight change in “marks” or “ weights” 
might have terminated his naval career. 

On September 23d, 1854, the following 
minute appears in the record of the Acad- 
emic Board: 

“George S. Storrs, of Alabama, 14 years; 
George Dewey, of Vermont, 15.11; A. P. De 
Shields, of La., 15.11; R. L. Jones, 14, of Penn. ; 
John Grimball, of S. C., aged 14 yrs. 5 m., and 
L. H. Gibbs, of Ohio, aged 16 yrs., were re- 
ported duly qualified. 

’ “ Adjd., 
“J. E. Nourss, Sec’y.” 

Of the candidates who were examined in 
the fall of 1854 seventy-five were admitted; 
probably, as the average then ran, about 
sixty per cent. of all who presented them- 
selves. When the first annual examination 
came around in June, 1855, but sixty-three 
of them remained, and that winnowing 
process reduced the class to thirty-eight, all 
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the rest being either found deficient and 
sent home, or else transferred to the next 
lower class for another trial. 

The studies in which the midshipmen 
were examined were arithmetic, algebra, 
grammar, geography, history and drawing, 
and in each of these each member of the 
class was given a standing. In addition 
he was placed with respect to his behavior; 
this position being determined by the num- 
ber of demerits which had been recorded 
against him for infractions of the Academy 
regulations during the preceding year. 

There was nothing very reprehensible 
from an ethical point of view in this sort 
of misconduct, however much it might 
earry official penalties. Moreover, Midship- 
man Dewey was not of the sort to be 
guilty of any serious misbehavior. Every 
college class usually has at least one mem- 
ber to whom all the others pay a certain 
deference, it is difficult to explain why, 
but generally because they recognize in 
him a kind of substratum of sound com- 
mon sense which makes them feel he can 
be depended upon, and leads them to go to 
him for advice, and give him a nickname 
(Dewey’s was “Shang”), and so on, boy 
fashion. That was Dewey’s position. He 
got his demerits for “late at recitation,” or 
“inattentive at drill,” or “‘ broken window in 
room,” or ‘“bed not properly made,” or 
“playing the guitar in study hours ’—noth- 
ing worse. ; 


Now Midshipman Dewey as the result 


of this first examination in June, 1855, 
passed “out of his class” in conduct (49) 
and geography and history (389), and just 
within it in grammar (83) and drawing (35). 
His best place was in mathematics, where 
he stood No. 25. The result of the whole 
was that of the thirty-eight boys who suc- 
cessfully passed that first examination 
Dewey was the thirty-fifth. This made him 
safe by just three numbers. And he owed 
it chiefly to his standing in mathematics, 
and to the peculiar system of making up the 
merit roll which was then in vogue at the 
Academy. 

During the year the midshipmen were 
marked, as they are now, for every recita- 
tion on a scale of 4, the graduations from 
a total failure (0) to a perfect recital being 


indicated by integers and decimals: As 2.5, 
8.7, and so on. At the end ofthe year the 
marks were added and averaged, and the 
students arranged in order—the holder of 
the highest average being at the head, and 
the rest in succession downward—as their 
averages decreased. Obviously, if all the 
studies were deemed of like importance, a 
general standing could easily be made up 
by taking the average of all the averages of 
each student and again rearranging. But 
this was, and still is, far from the case, for 
certain branches, notably seamanship, 
gunnery, navigation, and other studies of 
a professional character, are always given 
a greater weight than those pertaining to 
general education. Hence, the old system 
prevalent in Dewey’s time was first to ar- 
range the students of each class in each 
study with respect to their final average 
marks in that study. Then the weight pe- 
culiar to each study would be applied, and 
the maximum given to the highest student 
therein and a minimum (usually one-third 
the maximum) to the lowest—the interme- 
diate students being assigned numbers 
based on the common differences of the 
arithmetical progression whereof the head 
of the class was the first and the tail of the 
class the last term. Thus, to illustrate, if a 
class were formed of ey 


And the weight. of the study were 21, then the 
assigned numbers would be— 


If the weight of the study were less, as, say 9, 
then the assigned numbers would be— 


3. 

When Dewey came up for his first exam- 
ination the relative weights were as fol- 
lows: Arithmetic and algebra, 20; gram- 
mar, 10; geography and history, 25; draw- 
ing, 15, and conduct, 5. His low standing 
in conduct, therefore, did him relatively 
little harm, altho he had 113 demerits (and 
200 might have dismissed him), because of 
its relatively small weight, while his stand- 
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Some New Stories About Dewey 


ing in mathematics pulled him up against 
the depressing influence of geography and 
history. But none the less it would have 
required but a small change in the totals 
to have put him down below 38, and then— 
the story of the battle of Manila might have 
had to be differently written. 

Next year he did better, altho nine of his 
class failed and dropped out, leaving but 
twenty-nine in all. The studies and the 
weights had now changed. The heavy ones 
were mathematics and French, then came 
drawing, then conduct, and finally history, 
which had ‘given him so much trouble dur- 
ing the preceding year (mainly, I suppose, 
because he had more of a gift for making 
that branch of knowledge than for learn- 
ing it himself) dropped far astern. Con- 
sequently when he got his highest stand- 
ings in the weightier branches—7 in mathe- 
mathics and 10 in French and 11 in draw- 
ing—he could bear with some equanimity 
the place of No. 15 in history and No. 19 in 
conduct, since the general result brought 
him to No. 9 on the final roll, and to a posi- 
tion quite as secure as could be desired. 

During the following year the class was 
reduced to 23, and I pass over the details 
which brought Dewey to No. 5, to come 
to the results of the final examination, 
wherein he retained the same number, altho 
it was hardly as good as before, because 
the devoted band had experienced another 


as 
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reduction, this time to 15, and that is all 
of them that emerged from the four years’ 
ordeal—just twenty per cent. of the number 
which entered. 

I regret to say that Midshipman Dewey’s 
conduct still continued (from an official 
point of view) irregular, for -he was grad- 
uated four from the bottom of his class in 
it. But even, officially considered, if there 
was room for reform in his behavior, it is 
needless to remark that altho he took his 
time to that task he ultimately performed 
it to all reasonable satisfaction. So also in 
naval tactics he passed rather low, No. 11, 
and he might have done better no doubt in 
the theory of gunnery, wherein he stood No. 
8, but doubtless he foresaw ample time to 
“pone” these subjects, and as, perhaps, all 
agree it would be hardly worth while to 
look for deficiencies in his knowledge of 
these branches just at present. As for the 
other things which we taught him—for it 
is not to. be forgotten that we, the people 
of the United States run that school, and 
when we turn out Deweys we propose to 
take all the credit which belongs to us as 
successful educators—Midshipman Dewey 
did as well in them as we could reasonably 
demand. We did not quite understand at 
the time why he preferred to win his high- 
est standing in Spanish (No. 4), but, on the 
whole, we think we know now. 


New York Ciry. 


Some New Stories About Dewey. 
By Margherita Arlina Hamm, : 


AuTHor oF “* Dewry THE DEFENDER.” 


ness is to be made the hero of many 
stories. Beyond this is a _ second 
stage in which the stories become myths. 
Washington is surrounded by an invisible 
mountain of anecdote and incident. Even 
Abraham Lincoln, who was_ personally 
known to many of the readers of these col- 
umus, has developed a mythical side fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy. 
It is not two years since Admiral Dewey 
wrote his name upon the capital of the col- 


O NE of the penalties of. earthly great- 


umn of fame,'and the public at home and 
abroad: has already invested him with the 
glory of mingled fact and fiction. This is 
well illustrated by studying the growth of a 
Dewey anecdote. While on shore at Manila 
he was passing an American post where 
some little Philippine ponies were tethered. 
An American woman, the wife of an officer, 
passed by, and Dewey with customary gal- 
lantry stepped, aside so as to be between 
her and the animals. She recognized his cur- 
tesy by a bow, and passed on. After she 
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had disappeared one of the horses mani- 
fested either viciousness or irritation by 
kicking in the direction of the Admiral, and 
a bystander remarked, “ It’s lucky that there 
weren’t more women, because if you had 
stepped further back’ you would have had 
a dose of Philippine pony heels.” This story 
was written home to Montpelier to friends. 

In the course of time the anecdote has 
grown, and in its latest form is as follows: 
Admiral Dewey while escorting the wife 
of an American officer was obliged to pass 
a detachment of American cavalry. A vi- 
cious horse obstructed their passage, and 
the Admiral with his walking-stick admin- 
istered a slight tap upon the brute’s hind- 
quarters to make it move out of the road- 
way. The horse turned his head and kicked 
viciously at the Admiral and the lady. The 
Adiniral seeing the blow come, moved side- 
ways so that the hoofs struck him and not 
his fair charge. When he was picked up 
from the ground to which he -had been 
thrown by the force of the blow, he an- 
swered in reply to a question as to his wel- 
fare, “ That is a trifle to an old sailor like 
myself,” and walked on with two marks: in 
mud upon his coat tails as the mute evi- 
dences of his heroism. 

It is difficult, even where the speaker is 
conscientious and truthful, to tell how far 
imagination,’ affection or admiration has 
colored and changed a story. Probably 
every tale in which the great sea captain is 
a hero has a basis in fact. The man’s char- 
acter is such as to make him an actor in 
interesting events at all times, whether in 
peace or war, and these in themselves would 
undoubtedly make a volume of fascinating 
reading. 

All that can be done is to record the state- 
ments of witnesses, and allow time to sift 
the wheat from the chaff, or to remove the 
gilding from the unvarnished fact. There 
is very little doubt in regard to the delight- 
ful suggestion of Dewey to his teacher in 
boyhood “that he did not like whipping 
which imitated the Dago style of. penman- 
ship—up strokes light and down strokes very 
heavy.” I learned in Montpelier this week 
that this sentiment of the Admiral’s had 
been recorded in his school copy book. Nor 
does there seem to be any improbability in 


his reply to the young lady at Leghorn who 
desired to photograph him with a kodak. 
“Tf the camera can stand it, I certainly 
can.” 

Many quaint and droll stories center 
around the period 1872-1876, when he was 
assigned to the Pacific Coast survey, where 
he did magnificent work in the interests of 
navigation and cartography. On one oc- 
casion, when surveying the interminable 
group of islands, rocks and shoals known 
as Rebilla Alijos and Gigedo,. one of the 
officers said, “This abominable place has 
about the roughest bottom I ever dreamed 
of. It is just one mass of pits, as if formed 
by some eruption.” 

Dewey looked up quizzically, and sug- 
gested, “It’s a case of submarine small- 
pox: apparently !” 

One of the islands of the Rebilla group is 
known as Tortilla, which is the Mexican 
name for a kind of rough bread of rather 
unpalatable character so far as the north- 
ern palate is concerned. The island is 
shaped. very much like the loaf after which 
it is named, and is as inhospitable and for- 
bidding an object as any seaman cares to 
meet. Dewey was standing on the deck 
looking at the island, when a bystander re- 
marked, ‘That would be a bad place for 
a ship to strike. It is about as unpleasant 
an object as I remember on the Mexican 
coast, and is about as useless a territory as 
can be.” 

Dewey looked at the speaker a second, 
and then said: “‘ Not altogether, it has given 
a very appropriate name to the national 
bread here !” 

One day the ship was surveying off the 
port of Topolobampo. The coast here is 
savage and even forbidding, having little 
or no vegetation on account of the lack of 
rainfall. A comrade, of a literary turn of 
mind, exclaimed: “It is impossible to im- 
agine such a shore possessing a triton, 4 
nereid, or a mermaid.” 

Dewey smiled, and responded, ‘“ Rather 
not. The only mermaid you could expect 
around here would be a ground shark or a 
sea serpent.” 

There was something prophetic as well 
as half humorous in the Admiral’s remark 
when he left the roadstead of Honolulu. 
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“'That’s a wonderfully beautiful landscape, 
and. it only needs one thing to make it per- 
fect, and that’s an American flag in the cen- 
ter of the Royal Gardens.” 

The humane side of Dewey’s character is 
remarkably large. No naval personage in 
history seems to have had a higher regard 
for others and especially for subordinates. 
In his boyhood he saved two or three friends 
from drowning at the risk of his own life. 
During the Rebellion he sprang into the 
Mississippi and rescued a poor drowning 
sailor. In the Bay of Biscay he left the 
quarterdeck and climbed the rigging in the 
face of a tempest in order to encourage 
some green seamen who were appalled by 
the danger of ihe task. 

As late as this month news reached his 
relatives that in Gibralter Dewey raised a 
purse for the benefit of Gunner Peppiatt, 
who had been maimed on the British war- 
ship ‘“ Devastation” by the premature ex- 
plosion of a charge, and went himself in 
person on the craft to present it to the luck- 
less sufferer. It is little wonder that the 
four hundred men of the “ Devastation ” 
cheered themselves hoarse when the “ Olym- 
pia’? steamed away toward the Pillars ‘of 
Hercules. 

A disposition of this sort makes friends 
_ the world over, both for its owner and for 
the nation of which he is the ornament. 

At Trieste the reporters of both the Ital- 
ian and Austrian press called upon the Aus- 
trian Admiral while he was in port, and 
were not only not: allowed to see that dig- 
nitary, but were even forbidden to go on 
board the ship. They said nothing about 
the slight, because official conduct of this 
sort is very common under modern Euro- 
pean military rule. The following week 
the “Olympia” arrived, and, summoning 
up their courage, the reporters visited Ad- 
miral Dewey. They were received with the 
curtesy which is always shown upon an 
American man-of-war and to their unspeak- 
able delight they were invited by the Ad- 
miral into his own cabin, and there enter- 
tained with rare hospitality. The conse- 
quence was that the papers during the fol- 
lowing week made comparisons between the 
two Admirals and the two navies which 
were not complimentary to the Austrians, 
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and one used such terms toward his own 
official as to be threatened with a proceed- 
ing in lése-majesté. 

Eighteen ninety-eight was not the first 
time that Dewey saw the Far Hast. He had 
been there fifteen years before, and had 
spent two pleasant and busy years upon the 
Asiatic station. These visits enabled him 
to give many examples of his wonderful 
memory for places. When he came into the 
harbor of Hong Kong the last time he 
looked over to the Hong Keng Hotel and 
said: ‘“‘ They have made many improvements 
since I was here last. That water front 
has been greatly enlarged, and that build- 
ing has been put up during the years I’ve 
been away.” 

When he landed he had no trouble in find- 
ing the Hong Kong Club, the Victoria Peak 
Hotel, and the other places which he had 
visited years before. 

At the time when it was reported that Ad- 
miral Camara was on his way from Spain 
with a great fleet to avenge the destruction 
of Montojo’s squadron, the Admiral was 
entertaining some ladies and gentlemen on 
the deck of his ship. 

One of the former said, “‘ I’d love to have 
a million dollars just now.” 

A second said, “I’d love to have a mag- 
nificent steam yacht. What would you like 
to have most of all, Admiral ?” 

Dewey replied, quietly, ‘‘ At the present 
time two good battle ships.” 

At Singapore, where the ‘“ Olympia” 
stopped several days, the population is 
doubtless the most heterogeneous of all cities. 
There are Malays, Javanese, Dyaks, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Parsees, Hindus, Klinks, 
Tamals, Englishmen, Americans, French, 
Germans, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese. 
A British official was commenting upon it 
to the Admiral, and remarked: “It is the 
most -motley gathering extant. We have 
every race here unless it be the Tagals.” 

Dewey could not resist the temptation to 
express a humorous thought, and said: “I 
think if you communicate with General Otis 
he will be glad to spare you a few thousand 
of them.” ; 

Dewey’s extraordinary ability was recog- 
nized long before he sailed to the Eastern 
seas. As far back as the Civil War Ad- 
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miral Porter recommended him as one of 
the best and ablest seamen in the United 
States Navy, and in 1876 Admiral Farragut 
said to Dr. Dewey, the father of the present 


Admiral, “Dr. Dewey, your son George is 
a worthy and brave oflicer. He has an hon- 
orable record, and some day will make his 
own mark.” - 


Broox.iyn, N. Y. 


The Trust Conference at Chicago. 
By John Bates Clark, 


Prorgssor oF Poxtiticat Economy at CotumBiA UNIVERSITY AND ONE OF THE DELEGATES FROM New York Stare. 


HE Trust Conference has adjourned, 
and we may take account of its re- 
sults. Much was expected of it, and 

great preparations were made for it. It has 
been managed with the full measure of ef- 
ficiency for which America and Chicago 
in particular are celebrated. The sessions 
were characterized by an overabundance 
of riches in the way of addresses. Have 
the substantial results justified the great 
labor and cost that have been expended 
in order to secure them ? This depends on 
the type of results that we are looking for. 

Discoveries the conference has not made. 
Absolutely new light on such an intricate 
problem as the one that the trust presents 
can be gained by labor expended in the 
study and in the field of statistical research. 
It cannot be gained by a great meeting for 
public debate. 

The diffusion of light is within the power 
of such a meeting. This conference has 
done a valuable educational work. It has 
presented to the people such arguments as 
are current on the two sides of a great is- 
sue. It has itself been representative of 
the people. The Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago succeeded in securing representatives 
of the many interests and of the different 
sections of the country that are affected 
in unlike ways by corporations with mo- 
nopolistic power. The body that was, in 
this way, brought together may be regarded 
as a microcosm that has illustrated in a 
striking way the manner in which people 
are actually thinking and arguing on the 
subject of trusts. The problem of trusts 
must actually be settled by the American 
people on the basis of such arguments as 
this conference has heard. If it was to have 


been desired that all of these arguments 
should be intelligent, the conference has 
not been a success, but if it was to have 
been desired that they should give expres- 
sion to the thoughts that will soon lead to 
action on the part of the people of this 
country, it’ has been a decided success. A 
particularly able member of the conference, 
who took no part in its discussions, said as 
he left the city, “I have been soaking in 
public opinion.” 

The view that was most largely repre- 
sented pronounces against the trust on prima 
facie grounds, and proposes to annihilate 
it by law. “The trust is an octopus that 
is crushing us. Freedom is vanishing. If 
we can still make and enforce laws, let us 
summon all our energies and enact statutes 
that will emancipate us. The best law is 
the one that makes the most sweeping pro- 
hibitions and prescribes the sharpest pen- 
alties.” To those who hold ‘Views of this 
type, the development of trusts seems to call 
for a moral awakening and a popular upris- 
ing akin to those that led to the abolition 
of slavery. 

The complete antithesis of this view 
would be one that should regard the forma- 
tion of trusts as the consummation of a 
development that is natural and is wholly 
beneficent. If this view was represented 
in the conference, it found no expression. 
The opinion that the trust is a mixture of 
elements good and evil, that the evil ele- 
ment must be taken out of it, and the good 
preserved is one that was strongly repre- 
sented. Socialists regarded the trust as a 
present evil, but a sure means of securing 
the very greatest good. When every indus- 
try shall have come into the hands of a 
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The Trust Conference at Chicago wee 


monopoly, a further step will be taken, and 
a trust of trusts will be formed. Then will 
have come the people’s opportunity. The 
State will take possession of the great pro- 
ducing organization and all its working ap- 
paratus; and the socialistic scheme will be 
in complete running order. 

An able anarchist who addressed the con- 
ference found no objection to the trust that 
does not also apply to a social order based 
on open competition. Representatives of or- 
ganized labor declined to record themselves 
as enemies of the trust. If the consolidation 
of most of the establishments in one indus- 
try raises wages in that industry the work- 
men who get this benefit favor it. A trust 
may gain the favor of its men if it will 
make the public pay roundly for its prod- 
ucts, and will share with the men the gains 
thus secured. In general the enemies of 
the trust are the small capitalists and the 
agriculturists; and the friends of it are 
socialists, the anarchists, and a small and 
well organized body of workmen, whose 
friendship is conditional. 

If we look more deeply and note the 
ground on which the views of the people 
as a whole divide, we may see that the 
basis of the division is, in reality, a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relation of cen- 
tralization to monopoly. For a true mo- 
nopoly there is not much to be said; and 
certainly not much was said in favor of it 
in the recent conference. There is very 
much to be said for the principle of cen- 
tralization. The economy that this secures 
is a redeeming feature of it. The great mill 
works far more cheaply than the many lit- 
tle ones that it supplants. If of two coun- 
tries one tolerates centralization, and the 
other represses it, the former country will 
win in the competition for the command 
of the market of the world. If it can do 
this without permitting the principle of com- 
petition to be suppressed, and a true monopoly 
to be established, it will accomplish all that 
a country can accomplish for the material 
benefit of its citizens. Far less picturesque 
and striking than the policy that would 
crush trusts or that which would let them 
stow to completion and then seize them 
in the name of the people, is that third pol- 
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icy which would find a way to get out of 
the system of centralized industry the ele- 
ment of monopoly that it contains, and let 
the great economies of the system continue. 
This is clearly enough :foreshadowed as the 
actual coming policy. Prohibitory laws 
that are not enforced may stand long on 
statute books; but a law that should really 
crush out all the vast enterprises that a 
modern State contains, and leave the field 
open only for the small and wasteful shops 
of the type of former days, would be re- 
pealed after a short practical test. Mo- 
nopoly must go; centralization will stay, 
and the problem is to devise, enact and en- 
force the statutes that will insure this out- 
come. The conference made its contribu- 
tions to this end by its discussion of pro- 
tective tariffs, of patent laws, of discrim- 
inating freight rates, and of the even more 
dangerous discriminations that trusts them- . 
selves are allowed to make in the treat- 
ment of different customers. The policy that 
needs to be adopted demands, before all 
else, discernment. If ever in the world zeal 
has needed to be according to knowledge, 
it needs to be so now. Not simple but very 
intricate is the problem that is presented 
to us; and it will be after an enlightened 
plan of action. has been found that the great 
moral energy that the country contains will 
be available. The presence of such energy 
in an unlimited amount is the most en- 
couraging fact revealed by the conference. 
We can crush trusts if we really decide to 
do it; but we can do something that is bet- 
ter than that; for we can study the natural 
forces that are already working against true 
monopoly, and by removing the obstacles 
that are in their way, preserve, in spite of 
vast consolidations of capital, the principle 
of competition and freedom. 

That we shall carry out, in our own pe- 
culiar democratic way, such a policy as this 
would seem to be made probable by the 
trend of recent events. Prehibitory statutes 
will continue, and will, perhaps, be multi- 
plied. They will probably not be enforced; 
and the methods that will be taken to pre- 
vent the enforcement of them will sink our 
political life to a level of corruption—that 
is, even lower than the present level. After 














































































































































































































2604 | 
disastrous experimenting the policy will be 
adopted.that is to be permanent, and that 
is to make pure politics possible. 

The troublesome fact that the trust prob- 
lem has its political side as well as its eco- 
nomic side was well illustrated in the re- 
cent conference. A coming event, in the 
shape of a Presidential election, cast its 
shadow before and colored not a few of the 
addresses that were made. While Mr. 
Bryan’s masterly speech was in progress 
one was tempted to think that the confer- 
ence had adjourned, and that the political 
contest had begun. Yet Mr. Bryan kept 
well within the limits of the subject of 
trusts, and placed himself and his party in 
a position that is so strong that it will take 
statesmanship as well as political ability 
on the part of the opposing party to enable 
it to make a more successful appeal for the 
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support of the public. A marked event in 
any meeting would have been the brilliant 
oration delivered by Mr. Cockran. While 
holding a relatively conservative position 
the orator from New York yielded to no one 
in the vigor of his attack on monopolies that 
rest on special privileges conferred either 
by Governments, by railroads, or otherwise. 
If recent events afford the means of judg- 
ing, parties in America, like those in Eng- 
land, will be divided by the line that sep- 
arates liberalism from conservatism; but 
the term liberalism will really describe them 
both, and the real difference will be be- 
tween an audacious and a more cautious 
type of liberalism. When it comes to law 


making, the, measures that are character- | 


ized by a degree of caution must win; for 
the more radical party will adopt them 
whenever it comes into power. 


Cuicaco, Iti. 


Within Our Gates. 


By Margaret 


N this land of republican simplicity, it is 
| the exceptional family which dwells in 
such state that it must maintain a large 
establishment and provide for a retinue 
of servants. With the increase of wealth 
there has necessarily marched on increase 
of splendor, and our great cities have nu- 
merous households to which appertain 
butler and footman, coachman and cook, 
and other domestics of various grades and 
dignities. The same conditions obtain in 
those ample country residences rising in 
baronial magnificence in the midst of green 
rolling acres by hillside and plain, the homes 
of our American millionaires. An immense 
fortune usually implies the accessories 
which a princely income brings. But as 
compared with the majority, these great 
houses are few; they emphasize by con- 
trast our prevailing mode of living, which 
is arranged on lines of strict economy, and 
which obtains, with insignificant differ- 
ences, in most of our urban communities. 
Dwellers in rural and suburban neighbor- 
hoods have special difficulites with which 
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to contend, and the women of many a re- 
fined home are often obliged to do their own 
work, because they cannot induce servants 
to remain with them, facing a degree of soli- 
tude which is appalling when one considers 
how it must press on persons of limited 
mental resources. 

The rule for most of us, in town or coun- 
try, is a modest equipment of two, possibly 
three maids, while thousands of people get 
on very comfortably with the assistance of 
one. These women become members of 
our family when we admit them within our 
gates, for-in the Middle and New England 
States they receive board and lodging as 
well as wages. In the South it is quite cus- 
tomary for the colored servants, many of 
whom are married women with little homes 
of their own, to go away at night and re- 
turn in the morning; they prefer this ar- 
rangement to sleeping on the premises of 
their employer, and it certainly gives them 
a greater freedom of life. Our maids at 
the North are usually themselves foreign 
born, or are the children of foreign-born 
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people, tho in the second generation most 
of our immigrant population, having ab- 
sorbed independence with our air, prefer 
factory or shop work to domestic service. 
Swedes, Danes, Germans, French, Irish, we 
find these nationalities represented in our 
kitchens, young, warm-hearted, willing- 
handed, strong-armed girls, of Roman Cath- 
olic faith, of peasant extraction, often un- 
trained, sometimes illiterate, but always 
capable of loyalty and devotion if rightly 
handled and received into a sisterly relation 
of love, not kept at a’ distance as if the only 
safe policy were that of a suspicious border 
warfare, with continual surveillance and 
frequent skirmishes. 

There are thoughtful observers among 
our housekeepers who maintain that the 
never ending disgrace of domestic broils, 
occurring between mistress and maid, is 
due to a misunderstanding of the basis ‘of 
this service of women to women. They 
dream that a Utopian state of tranquillity 
will follow closely on a businesslike ar- 
rangement of obligations between employer 
and employed. In their view the systematic 
house mistress will clearly and positively 
define duties and hours, and promptly and 
pleasantly pay a stipulated wage therefor. 
They fancy that household labor is unpopu- 
lar because it is regarded as menial, and 
that the lack of liberty and the fact that 
a maid of all work has never an uninter- 
rupted hour combine to prevent women of 
the better class, by which is meant the more 
intelligent and highly taught class, from 
entering its ranks. 

In this presentation of the case there is 
a partial truth, but family life is in its na- 
ture elastic, and a home cannot be admin- 
istered precisely as a mill or a factory can. 
An employee in a shop, a saleswoman in a 
department store, knows nothing of the 
daily life of the heads of the firm. In our 
households the cook and the second girl are 
intimately acquainted with our dispositions 


and our foibles, and are apt to be quite well. 


informed as to our affairs. They share our 
anxieties when illness invades our precincts; 
they know our friends, and their manner 
toward guests is a reflection of our own 
hospitality. Entire honesty in our dealings 
With them should lead to a. liberal and 
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punctual payment of what we agree to pay 
them weekly and monthly, and we should 
not weekly slur over inadequate service 
from them. The integrity of the relation 
demands fair dealing.on both sides; for, if 
anywhere there should be reciprocity of en- 
deavor, it should be here. 

All this is of the inevitable. Beyond this, 
plus every other part of the contract, there 
is a beautiful possibility of sincere friend- 
ship, which softens, blesses and purifies the 
whole situation, redeeming it from the plane 
of the lowest estate, which is convenience 
merely, and elevating it to the region of the 
ideal. 

Just as you may fill a glass of water to 
the brim, and then sift sugar into the lit- 
tle spaces between the round drops, so that 
it will receive that added sweetness, yet not 
overflow, so you may make your home life 
with your servants a thing of grace and 
charm by using the magic of love. 

In a fair mansion crowning a rounded 
hill in New Jersey I have seen carved over 
a fire place a prayer for parents, children, 
servants and guests. And the serene mis- 
tress of the home said to me, “‘ Guests come 
and go, but the servants are always here, so 
I place them first.” 

In my judgment an important thing is to 
be acquainted with the maids in so confi- 
dential a fashion that one knows all about 
their people on both sides of the sea. If a 
young girl under your roof has a sweet- 
heart, he should have liberty to visit her 
there, at proper seasons, and you should dis- 
cover whether he is her safe associate; 
whether, humanly speaking, her prospect of 
marriage with him is likely to result favor- 
ably in the founding of a self-respecting 
home, just as you should do your part, being 
a house mother and mistress, in preparing 
this girl for the life before her. 

Doctors tell me that a subtle disease born 
of blood impoverishment recruits most of its 
victims from domestic servants; that they 
do not eat regularly and comfortably, and 
that they age far too rapidly from lack of 
fresh air and exercise out of doors, and 
from the incessant drinking of strong tea. 
A truly friendly mistress will not only in- 
sist that her maids go out every day, in the 
daytime, to get their share of God’s sunlight 
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and his free air, but will show them why 
they need this, will educate them in matters 
hygienic, will do missionary work in their 
behalf wherever such work is necessary. 
She will habitually care for their interests; 
she will talk to them about the affairs of 
the day; if she live in the country, where 
they have no acquaintances, she will tact- 
fully draw them at times into the family 
life, so that the aching loneliness of their 
lives will be relieved. And, far from re- 
senting their devotion to their church, 
which is to them mother, father and friend 
in an alien land, she will smooth their path- 
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way to the mass, and recognize the fact 
that as they find the Lord in their religious 
services, they will more sincerely perform 
their daily duty. 

For myself, I owe a debt of love, which 
only love can adequately remit, to certain 


Annies and Maggies and Marys and Katies, . 


who, during many busy years, have made 
it practicable for me to live my life and 
carry on my outside work by means of 
their loyal consideration for every interest 
of my home. Therefore, as one solvent of 
the domestic problem, I ask puzzled house- 
keepers to try friendship. 


Brooktyn, N, Y. 


The Psychology of the Strike. 


By Rev. Albert’B. Cristy. 


HY are intelligent men prompted to 
quit work abruptly, and by what 


logic of reasoning, or of events, are 
they, or others in their behalf, led to justify 
the use of violence in compelling a hearing 
of their grievances and an adjustment of 
their complaints? 

The intimate relation of pastor to a large_ 
proportion of the striking street car men of 
Cleveland,’ and the consequent necessity for 
a close study of the situation as a chosen. ad- 
vocate of their cause, may enable me to 
make answer to the above questions so as to 
help other citizens to understand the work- 
ingman’s side of the industrial struggle that 
is breaking out in all portions of our land. 

The relation of the employer to his men 
will develop misunderstandings and arouse 
complaints necessarily, but the average sense 
of the American workingman decides that 
the vast majority of such disagreements are 
due to personal peculiarities, or incompe- 
tence, and he is not concerfhed with them. It 
is only when some one case of apparent in- 
justice to a fellow workman, or of harsh and 
tyrannous conduct by foremen, or unjust 
rules by the employer affect all with a sense 
of common interest in the issue, that any- 
thing like united action becomes possible. 
Thus with these car men, they have seen 
mep discharged and heard their complaints 


for the past seven years without more than 
passing comment. No union existed or was 
desired by them. 

On January 24th, 1899, a change in the 
management of the fourteen lines called 
“the Big Consolidated” introduced a new 
policy which demanded more rapid transit, 
involving more trips, abolishing time for rest 
between, and requiring faster time than the 
law allowed. The harsh application of rules 
led to the complete disturbance of all em- 


ployees. 


What had been a continuous series of indi- 
vidual grievances now became a universal 
grievance, for all were compelled to over- 
work, to suffer physical penalties, and to 
come into conflict with the police. 

Now to whom should these men turn for 
relief? They found their immediate supe- 
riors were under orders, and compelled to 
protect themselves by enforcing such orders, 
and, as they were harassed by the multitude 
of complaints, they became irritable and used 
harsh measures, like Pharaoh’s taskmasters 
and all other overseers. 

When the individual appealed to the super- 
intendent he was discharged summarily. 
When he appealed to the president he was 
promised attention, but usually was regard- 
ed as an “agitator” and his discharge con- 
firmed. Then a committee of the best me? 
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was sent to the president in the name of all, 
and tho they received a hearing, yet one by 
one these men had charges filed against them 
and in a few days not one of those “ agita- 
tors” was connected with the road. 

When men of intelligence, who have served 
a company long without having been subject- 
ed to such treatment, find that they are re- 
quired to do more work for the same pay, 
and that this work not only is quickly break- 
ing down their health but is also bringing 
them into conflict with the police as law- 
breakers, and that in spite of these facts 
they cannot receive a hearing from their em- 
ployer, to whom else shall they turn? What 
provision is there in our industrial system by 
which they can be protected? Even if it is 
not advisable to interfere between a private 
employer and his men, is it not essential 
that a public servant like the street car pres- 
ident should be compelled to deal justly and 
lawfully with his public servants? 

When the individual and the committee 
met the same treatment, and the history of 
labor struggles was thus repeated, these men 
organized, March 24th, a branch of the Street 
Railway Union, and tried in a corporate 
capacity to gain the hearing and redress 
which was denied them as individuals. There 
were fourteen of their number under arrest 
for violation of the speed ordinance, some for 
manslaughter, as many children had been 
killed, some in damage suits for wagons de- 
molishéd; and the intolerable disgrace of an 
arrest and appearance in a police court hung 
over the heads of all, because the company 
would not modify its requirements either at 
the request of the employees or the demand of 
the city authorities. The press, the pulpit 
and the courts denounced the reckless men, 
and were silent about the employer! To 
whom could the men turn? The City Council 
gave no help, and the State Board of Arbi- 
tration was not yet available, since no open 
collision had taken place. Public rioting 
now gave evidence that the people were thor- 
‘oughly exasperated against the men, and 
they were at their wits’ end. Yet these men 
had often been referred to as the finest body 
of street car men in the country. They had 
mostly come here from the farms and vil- 
lages of Ohio, Michigan and Canada. They 
were exceptionally intelligent and curteous. 
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Five months of this cumulative experience 
were sufficient to develop the full psycholog- 
ical experience which Alsop put into the 
mind of his “ lark,’ that “if there was to be 
anything done they myst do it themselves.” 
Each step in their union work was kept as 
secret as possible, because all union men 
would be discharged as “ pernicious agita- 
tors.” Now when it becomes a choice be- 
tween being discharged singly because of un- 
willingness to obey unjust demands, or for 
all to go out together and force the issue into 
public notice which may compel an employer 
to do what is right, the mind would naturally 
be led to adopt the joint action, for ‘‘ misery 
loves company.” 

Single threads may impede the footstep, 
but unless they are so bound into a rope that 
no individual thread can escape its part in 
the task, you cannot bind the strong man 
and compel him to cease from his wilful dis- 
regard of the rights of others. 

So these individuals as a union are bound 
together too firmly for any one of them to 
escape when the common foe is attacked. 

As the company held over $30 of the men’s 
money for the value of their badges and uni- 
forms, and also a fortnight’s pay, the men 
did not consider themselves out of the employ 
of the company simply because they quit 
work for a just grievance, since they did not 
surrender their badges nor claim their 
money, but held themselves in readiness to 
resume work so soon as their employer as- 
sured them that he would deal justly and 
fairly in the questions in dispute. 

They had a right to expect that he would 
try to meet with them and discuss their 
troubles. They were not unreasonable, they 
thought, and could soon adjust matters ami- 
eably. 

Altho the popular estimate of the striker 
is that he is sure to indulge in violence to 
gain his case, it is abundantly shown that 
these strikers have by word and example 
striven to restrain all violence. Of nearly 
4,000 arrests only ten were strikers, and six 
of those were discharged from court; two 
are under trial, and two were fined for an- 
noying neighbors. The police, the comman- 
der of the militia and part of the newspapers 
have stated that “none of the strikers had 
been implicated in the rioting.” The railway 
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president said ten weeks ago that “he had 
positive evidence that strikers were not only 
engaged in rioting, but were inciting others.” 
But he has not yet made any arrests of strik- 
ers on such charges. 

Had the company started out on the first 
day of the strike as usual, without appearing 
to expect trouble, it is very doubtful if any 
would have arisen. But when a large force 
of police at the barns attracted a crowd, and 
the shabbiest cars of the road were sent out 
manned by crews dressed in old clothes, it 
looked like the boy with a chip on his shoul- 
der, and the boys in the crowd thought it fun 
to throw eggs and filth at those who were all 
ready for such treatment. But when “the 
worst hated man” of the company came out 
to show a new man how to run the switch 
his good clothes were respected while the 
other man had a liberal allowance of eggs. So 
when the fine cars were put on again they 
were not assailed as the old ones had been. 
It was psychologically true that while 
trouble was evidently expected it was stirred 
up, and when it was ignored it ceased, except 
in a few places where the “ habit” of egging 
had been formed by running the old cars too 
long. 

But besides the toughs and the lawless 
there was the general public, whose wrath 
had broken out against the men before the 
strike, and who became furious over the idea 
that the company would insist on getting 
others to do what the authorities and the mén 
had agreed ought not to be done, and which 
had resulted in so large a loss of life and 
damage to the public. Then, also, all the op- 
pressive rules which had so- exasperated the 
old men were set aside for the new men, and 
they were offered extra wages to perform 
the service, and given board, and made he- 
roes by having police protection and news- 
paper notice. All disturbances were exag- 
gerated by the papers so as to make them 
either martyrs or victims, and they were en- 
couraged to return evil for evil with interest. 
The papers reported that the police judge 
discharged one of these “strike breakers” 
who had been arrested for shooting, with the 
remark that “he had not shot straight 
enough.” This psychologically resulted in 
twenty-five more cases of shooting, one of 
which proved fatal, another frightened. a 


woman to death, and fourteen others were 
wounded, all innocent spectators. ; 

The reckless disregard for speed ordi- 
nances, and even for the comfort or safety of 
the public shown by the new men, with the 
many accidents resulting, ‘enlarged the psy- 
chological experience by which the popular 
fury was increased. The violence was not, 
therefore, the attempt of the men to force 
their grievance upon the company, but the 
expression of natural lawlessness in the idle, 
and of the wrath of those who had suffered, 
and felt that lawful authority was not will- 
ing to protect them from the same ruthless 
agent. 

A far larger class who did not actively par- 
ticipate in violence, but whose silence or 
speech made them parties to it, were those 
who regard anarchy as a condition “‘ where 
citizens do as they please with impunity, and 
that for the subverting of the public,” and 
these, feeling that this described the com- 
pany’s attitude, regarded the outbreaks of 
the people as a justifiable protest against the 
continuance of such impunity for the chief 
law-breaker. 

When the explosions of the second strike 
occurred universal horror and condemnation 
was expressed by strikers and other citizens 
in private and through public assemblies. If 
these explosions were the work of enemies of 
the company then they are held to be equal 
enemies by the strikers; and the most inti- 


mate acquaintance of the strikers has yet to’ 


hear an-expression of satisfaction regarding 
such outrages from those who belong to the 
union, so far as I can learn. 

On the other hand, many have boldly 
charged that the agents of the company, and 
especially some of the present reckless em- 
ployees, are the authors, desiring to discredit 
the strikers, or to keep up the conditions 
which make it necessary to retain them in 
service at their extra pay. The history of 
other strikes is pointed to as justifying the 
charge that the company would stop at noth- 
ing to effect an alienation of the good-will of 
the people from the strikers. In the same 
vein the connection of the explosions with 
the calling out of the militia—viz., their in- 
crease in violence and frequency until the 
soldiers were ordered on duty, with other 
suspicious circumstances, are dwelt upon, 
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Of the eighteen explosions reported, only two 
resulted in bodily injuries, and six others in 
any damage to cars. With a city full of de- 
tectives no one has yet been connected with 
these dastardly outrages, and many are quot- 
ing the words of Inspector Burr of the com- 
pany, who is alleged to have said to the po- 
lice when arrested for putting obstructions 
on the track, “You are wise enough to see 
how things are with me. I am employed by 
the Big Consolidated, and have to follow in- 
structions.” He was released, and only re- 
arrested on a warrant sworn out by the pres- 
ident of the strikers’ union. 

The two slogans of the strike have been 
“the right to organize a union” and ** com- 
pulsory arbitration.” 

The company has refused positively to 
arbitrate with the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion; has ignored the Council Committee; has 
refused to treat with the union; yet has never 
called a meeting of the employees or encour- 
aged any action whereby the grievances of 
the men could be fairly discussed. What 
process of mind is likely to lead men to ac- 
tion when such experiences reveal their help- 
lessness and the arrogant self-confidence of 
capital toward civil authority and ‘ white 
slaves ”’? 

A strike is a condition of war. It differs 
from other wars in that its conduct is not 
yet under recognized laws of warfare, and it 
is still under the guidance of primitive stand- 
ards. 

To give aid or countenance to an enemy in 
time of war is to make yourself an enemy. 
Hence the boycott has arisen in this form of 
war to prevent the enemy from receiving 
succor or assistance, and to sharply divide 
the public into two camps. Since the prin- 
ciple of unionism is attacked all united labor 
allies itself with the union which is attacked, 
and the strife enters every home and store 
until all the body politic is affected, for “ if 
one member suffer all the members suffer.” 
Since no question is settled until it is settled 
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right, this strife continues a festering sore, 
and it becomes the duty of citizen and public 
official to provide some way by which a 
settlement may be forced, and such condi- 
tions as will prevent such strife between pub- 
lic employers and their public servants in the 
future. 

The workingman’s mind, therefore, passes 
through some such process as this: “I have 
exhausted all my efforts in trying to secure 
redress for my grievance, and as all my fel- 
lows who have ventured to appeal to head- 
quarters have been ‘fired,’ we will have to 
all stand or fall together. And since there is 
no recognized authority to whom we can turn 
for effective influence on our employer, and 
everybody is getting down on us for standing 
these things so long, we will quit where we 
are, and see if that won’t bring matters to 
a settlement. But inasmuch as we are ready 
to continue faithfully in our work if this 
little affair can be made right, we are not 
throwing up our job, ‘only stopping long 
enough to secure a hearing. Why should 
our employer be afraid to submit his side to 
fair-minded men as we are ready to do? Now 
if he won’t do that, but goes to offering some 
other fellows more money and a lot of 
chromos to take our job because they might 
be afraid we’d hurt them for interfering— 
why, those fellows ought to be treated just 
as any one else would be if he interfered with 
a dispute in which he had no interest. 

“Have we not got as much ‘ vested inter- 
est’ in our homes that we have bought in the 
vicinity of our work as our boss has in the 
whole business? And are we not entitled to 
as much consideration by the authorities as 
he is? Why should the police protect his 
property from possible damage and no one 
step up to protect us from losing our homes 
and situations? Who is for us? Who 
against us?” e 

The logic of such questions is his justifica- 
tion for the strike, the boycott and the vio- 
lence that may grow out of the strike. 

CreveLanp, oO. 








A Decade of Poetry; 1889-1899. 


By Susan Hayes Ward. 


URING the past twenty years writers 
of carefully constructed verse have 
multiplied at an ever-increasing ratio. 
“ Most can raise the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed.” . 

The composing of verse is more an art and 
less an inspiration than formerly. ‘Go to! 
let us build a poem,” they exclaim; and archi- 
tectural plans are first considered, and then 
the structure is erected and completed after 
the latest and best approved rules of the 
profession. Far be it from me to assert that 
these writers have no genuine impulse, no 
“*wois me’ if I sing not.” Yet even in the 
judgment of charity one may doubt whether 
this cry does not often indicate an empty 
purse rather than an overflowing heart. 

That a modern poem is often a construc- 
tion rather than a growth is in part the fault 
of publishers who pay by the line; and the 
multiplication of literary middlemen but ag- 
gravates the evil. He writes con amore 
whose livelihood does not depend upon the 
sale of his verse. 

Among older writers whose work is not 
confined to the past decade, tho the illustra- 
tions given of it chance to fall within it, must 
be counted Julian Hawthorne; Edgar Faw- 
cett, whose verse is usually marked by a 
ruggedness that, if studied, is yet effective; 
James Whitcomb Riley, whose serious poetry 
is seldom met with—an illustration, “The 
Watches of the Night,” was published 
November 26th, 1891; and yet another West- 
ern writer, Hamlin Garland, whose rare de- 
scriptive faculty is shown in the poem en- 
titled ‘“‘ Prairie Chickens” (October 5th, 
1893). 

More gifted by nature than any of these 
was Emily Dickinson, the shy poet on whose 
posthumous volumes the frail bloom of the 
Indian pipe is stamped as a fitting emblem 
of her and her work. Thanks are due to the 
near friends and relatives who have aided in 
rescuing from scattered correspondence these 
shoots of verse, which, compact as spring- 
time buds, enfold the leafage, blossom and 
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fruit of poesy’s rounded year. But that the 
rhyme is for her unusually perfect, “ Spring’s 
Orchestra ” (June 2d, 1898) would be an ex- 
cellent example of Miss Dickinson’s way- 
ward, elusive, captivating style, the despair 
of critics, the delight of poets. 

Nothing from the pen of Edith M. Thomas 
could better show her rare poetic endowment 
than “ Palingenesis”’ (May 3d, 1894). Using 
the term in no ill sense, Miss Thomas is an 
unequal writer. Always refined and thought- 
ful, she sometimes rises to a higher plane 
and exhibits that nobility, strength and 
grasp of thought that dre usually called 
masculine. 

In the work of Helen Gray Cone may be 
noted the like combination of strength, 
thoughtfulness and grace. I must also 
mention the contributions of Katherine Lee 
Bates, a growing writer, and Ida Whipple 
Benham, whose ‘“‘ A-Maying ” (May 2d, 1895) 
is “ As fresh and fragrant as a floure deluce.” 

As has been said, this decade has developed 
an army of young poets, and it would be out 
of the question here to catalog their names | 
or define their merits, but the most note- 
worthy division of them all is the Canadian 
contingent. Possibly of late years life has 
been growing sophisticated ahd conventional, 
and humanity has been subdued by its en- 
vironment, in the United States; but in Can- 
ad as in Great Britain, the man is more 
than his surroundings; and individuality 
seems .) be more marked and the elemental 
emotions still hold sway over human charac- 
ter. Whatever may be the reason, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the Canadian poets have 
and keep the ear of our American public. 
There is, too, a strong esprit de corps among 
them; they believe in one another, and main- 
tain a firm loyalty to their own land. Wheth- 
er in Windsor or Boston, Fredericton or New 
York, Toronto or Washington, they are, first 
and last, Canadians; and they never let us 
forget Grand Pré and Blomidon, sea and 
shore, snow and skees, river and canoe, may- 
fiower and conifer. 














Foremost among this group must be count- 
ed Charles G. D. Roberts, with his gifted 
brothers and sister; his richly endowed kins- 
man, Bliss Carman; nor should such names 
as Archibald Lampman, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, Francis Sherman, a younger writer of 
large promise, or Ethelwyn Wetherald be 
omitted, and half a score of others have al- 
ready won recognition in our popular maga- 
zines. -Mr. Carman and Professor Roberts 
lead this choir. 

I find one poem, entitled ‘‘ Wayfaring,” and 
signed ‘“ Louis Norman,” beginning, 


“ Across the harbor’s tangled yards 
We watch the flaring sunset fail, 
Then the forever questing stars 
File down along the ‘vanished trail.” 


which cannot be attributed to any other than 
Mr. Carman’s Muse. She is not to be hidden 
behind any pen name. 

Mr. Carman is an impressionist. His are 
poems of moods, not of sharp intellectual 
processes. He is felicitous in choice of 
words, but, if none offers, he can fashion one 
offhand to serve his turn. The tide of his 
verse carries the reader at times off his feet; 
he may even fail for a space to touch bottom, 
but he has felt the poet’s mood, tho he may 
not have comprehended each several phrase 
of poems the appreciation of which depends 
upon spiritual or emotional rather than intel- 
lectual discernment. 

The fact that Richard Hovey has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Carman in various way- 
farings into Vagabondia may explain who is 
the comrade described in so friendly a man- 
ner in “The Joys of the Road” (November 
30th, 1898). Because of this association Mr. 
Hovey, tho a thorough American, has some- 
times been reckoned an outlander. His noble 
tribute to Dr. Parsons may be mentioned as 
characteristic, but the shorter ‘‘ Discovery ” 
(December 7th, 1893) shows something of the 
fine quality of his bold and original verse. 

As for Professor Roberts, his verse, unlike 
Mr. Carman’s, recognizes the responsibilities 
of life. It is sane, intellectual, not devoid of 
passion, and it has the staying quality that 
characterizes the writings of one, not unen- 
dowed with imagination, who enjoys and 
suffers, studies and reflects. ‘Beyond the 
Tops of Time” (February 11th, 1897) will 
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give the reader a very just idea of his more 
serious work. 

Of the younger American writers whose 
poems occupy most of this period there are 
scarce a half-dozen who have not already 
published one or more of the little thin vol- 
umes that poets affect. Richard Burton and 


Clinton Scollard may be called the leaders of 


the younger section; they have devoted them- 
selves seriously to literature and have done 
eareful and valuable work in prose and 
verse. Dora Reed Goodale may be named as 
leading the young women of this decade; not 


that she is oldest in point of years, but she’ 


began publishing at a phenomenally early 
age, and her name has been longer before the 
public. Her work has improved steadily dur- 
ing this decade. 

Let me name here a few new writers whose 
work has not yet found much recognition. 
“‘ My Butterfly ” (November 8th, 1894), which 
reads as if written with a practiced pen, was, 
I believe, the first poem its author, Robert 
Lee Frost, ever offered for publication. He 
was hardly past boyhood at'the time, and the 
poem was written, he says, when it first 
dawned upon him that poetry “ought to 
sound well.” Yet more original are Miss 
Throop’s irregular verses entitled “An Idler’s 
Song” (August 12th, 1897). Anna H. Branch, 
too, tho graduated from Smith College scarce- 
ly more than a twelvemonth, showed a deft- 
ness of touch im her “ Ballad of a Child’s 
Heart ” (January 20th, 1898), that one would 
judge to be the result of years of literary 
labor. 

Of English contributors I would call atten- 
tion to Madam Darmesteter’s striking poem, 
“The Death of Prester John” (May 30th, 
1893), and to Laurence Hausman’s joyous tale 
of welcome to “ The Elfin Bride” (February 
24th, 1898). 

Special interest also is attached to the 
poems by ‘Carmen Sylva,” the Queen of 
Rumania. Her “Songs cf Toil,’ translated 
from the German by John Eliot Bowen, were 
many of them published in THE INDEPEND- 


_ENT and later issued in a volume by them- 


selves. “1 Am Contented” (May 30th, 1889) 
is her own English rendering of the Ru- 
manian original. 

I must mention one sonnet (July 18th, 1889) 
by President Theodore Dwight Woolsey of 
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Yale University, who in 1880 gathered the 
poems he had written into a thin volume, of 
which only forty copies were printed and 
privately distributed on pledge that the con- 
tents should not, during his lifetime, be given 
to the public, which, he said, held a poet to 
be “a sort of inspired fool.” THe INDEPEND- 
ENT published seven of these poems after 
President Woolsey’s death. 

Readers whose days are in the sere and yel- 
low leaf will turn with intense interest to 
two anniversary poems of this period. ‘“ Ul- 
tima Verba” (July 9th, 1896) was set up in 
his own private press by ther poet, patriot 
and artist, William James Linton, and dis- 
tributed to his friends as a birthday greeting, 
when its author was eighty-three years of 
age. No one ever earned more worthily a 
place, in life or death, 

* Among the cheerful and beside the brave.” 

The other anniversary poem is ‘“ Three- 
Score Years and Ten” (July 18th, 1895), by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. If there seems to 
be undue sadness in this strain, it should be 


remembered that the poet was struggling 
to bear up under the heavy depression of fail- 
ing sight. I have purposely. reserved Mr. 
Stoddard’s name for the last in this enumera- 
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tion of poets. Mr. Stedman’s was one of the 


first. During the past thirty years Mr. Stod-: 


dard has been a valued contributor to the 
journal where all these poems appeared. His 
wife, too, is a vigorous poet (“‘ Why,” March 
15th, 1894), and the art is not lost in the next 
generation (see “The Representatives,” by 
Lorimer. Stoddard, September 28th, 1898). 
Not only is Mr. Stoddard famed for the 
lyrical charm that characterizes his poems, 
but his prose is as limpid and clear as 
his verse. The cynicism which he affects 
has in it neither sour vinegar nor bit- 
ter wormwood, but the wholesome astrin- 
gency and grateful acid of the grape fruit. 
How many poets of to-day have been spurred 
to a new and nobler trial of their strength by 
those keen, kindly, well-balanced reviews 
that bave made his column in the Mail and 
Express notable! And others whose inter- 
ests lie along literary lines are eager to pay 
their tribute of respect and affection to a 
man of genius who, year after year, follows 
his pursuit of letters undisturbed by the tur- 
moil of the city and its rush for place and 
pelf. He is the Nestor of our poets to-day, 
and with the music of his song I close this 
fifth decade. 
Newark N. J. 


CoMMISSIONER OF THE New York STATE Boarp OF CHARITIES. 


NTERESTING as was the narrative of the 

~ method of discipline at Concord it was 
surpassed by that described by the 
Superintendent of the Sherborn Reforma- 
tory for Convict Women at South Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts. The Superintendent 
was Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, whose sudden 
death, on June 28th, in London, is greatly to 
be deplored. In the field of her activity she 
was one of the most remarkable women of 
the expiring century. Mrs. Johnson began 
her official career as a member of the State 
Board of Charities of Massachusetts. In 
that capacity she became greatly interested 
in the convict women in the prisons of that 


II. 





State, and with characteristic energy under- 
took the task of improving their condition. 
Her plan was to establish.a separate institu- 
tion and organize and conduct it as a Re- 
formatory. She met with opposition from 
the officials of the State, who declared that 
it was preposterous to assume that these 
women convicts could be reformed or even 
improved by any such measures as she pro- 
posed. Her appeals to the Legislature were 
for a time defeated, but at length she se- 
cured a charter and a small appropriation. 
Under the first management the Reforma- 
tory did not succeed, but this did not shake 
Mrs. Johnson’s faith in the capacity of.con- 
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vict women to be reformed, under proper in- 
fluences. Though possessed of wealth she 
offered her services to the Governor as Su- 
perintendent of the institution. She was 
duly appointed and from that time to her 
death devoted all her energies to the refor- 
mation of a class of convicts who had here- 
tofore been abandoned by the State as utter- 
ly hopeless. Tho her success exceeded her 
own most sanguine expectations the State 
officials were slow in acknowledging their 
confidence in her work by proper financial 
support of the Reformatory. But she lived 
to see the monument which she herself erect- 
ed to her own memory completed and to lay 
the capstone with her own hands. The Sher- 
born Reformatory is the finished product of 
a life devoted to the rescue of the most hope- 
less and helpless outcasts of society. 

Mrs. Johnson was a woman of a striking 
personality. Large without being gross, de- 
cisive in speech without being rude, stern in 
the expression of her features, but softened 
by a gracious smile, she impressed us as one 
whose very presence .would command re- 
spect and deference. Her reception of her 
visitors was characteristic. Expressing her 
gratification that we had come as a commit- 
tee of the State Board of Charities of New 
York to examine the Reformatory, she added, 
“T am about to commence my morning 
rounds, and as I have neither time nor pa- 
tience to repeat what I may have to say, I 
must request you all to keep near me and 
not ask me to state the same thing twice.” 

Referring to the subject of the disciplinary 
methods of the Reformatory, Mrs. Johnson 
stated that she relied upon no one course of 
treatment, but she regarded it ag her first 
duty thoroughly to familiarize herself with 
the physical, mental and moral peculiarities 
of each convict on her entrance to the prison, 
in order that she might be able to adapt her 
surroundings to the correction of vicious 
habits and propensities. For this purpose 
she had several single isolated rooms con- 
structed, in one of which each newcomer was 
confined for the purpose of personal study. 
A matron had charge of these rooms, who 
prepared the inmates for Mrs. Johnson’s 
visits, for many of the convicts entered in a 
besotted state and it often required several 
days of care and treatment to render them 
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proper subjects for examination and make 
them amenable to any good influences. To 
illustrate her method of procedure she gave 
us the detailed history of two of the most 
desperate women convicts who had ever 
been in the courts of: Massachusetts. 

The first was.an Irish woman who, as a 
criminal, was noted for having been in most 
of the prisons of Ireland, and, after being de- 
ported to this country, she had been in many 
of the prisons of the United States. The 
court officials made themselves merry when 
this convict was committed to the Reforma- 
tory, but they, were so considerate of the life 
of the Superintendent as to caution her 
never to be alone with the prisoner on ac- 
count of her homicidal tendencies. It re- 
quired a week of confinement before the 
prisoner was sufficiently free from the ef- 
fects of alcohol to be reported in fit condi- 
tion 'to receive a visit from the Superintend- 
ent. Dressing herself as if to make a formal 
morning call on friends, this being her-in- 
variable custom on first approaching the new 
inmate, Mrs. Johnson went to the room oc- 
cupied by the Irish convict, Sarah. She 
rapped lightly on the door but received no 
response. She rapped again and again but 
all was quiet within. She then unlocked the 
door and quietly walked in with the cheery 
salutation, ‘Good morning, Sarah, how do 
you do this beautiful morning?” The con- 
vict was sitting on the floor, with her eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, and not a muscle of her 
face moved during the interview. To fur- 
ther questions, as “ Did you have a good 
night’s sleep?” “Do you have plenty of 
food?” “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” no response was made nor did a mus- 
cle move. With the gentlest possible parting 
words, ‘‘Good mosning, Sarah, I hope you 
will let me know if there is anything you 
need; I shall call again at this. time to-mor- 
row morning,” the Superintendent withdrew. 
The visit was repeated on the next day, the 
same formalities were gone through with 
and with the same results. On the third 
visit the convict greeted the Superintendent 
with a volley of oaths and approaching her 
with clenched fists and glaring eyes, said, 
“You are here again, are you? I would like 
to know how you dare come in here in this 
way?” Assuming all the dignity which her 
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commanding presence would admit and that 
benignity which her features readily ex- 
pressed, the Superintendent replied, ‘“ Sarah, 
you are my guest in my own home; can I 
do otherwise than -call upon you and en- 
deavor to make you comfortable and happy 
while you are under my roof?” “ Well,” 
the convict replied, “if you knew who I am 
you wouldn’t be coming in here alone every 
day; I have been in every prison in Ireland 
and I have killed more than one; you don’t 
know what risks you are taking.” ‘ Sarah,” 
said the Superintendent, ‘I do not wish to 
know who you were, nor anything about 
your crimes; when you passed through the 
gate into this building you left your past 
life behind you, so far as I am concerned, 
and I wish you would not again mention it; 
my anxiety is to determine what your life 
will be in the future, after you leave this 
place.” “I s’pose you think you are going 
to reform me,” said the prisoner. ‘“ That has 
been tried on before, but it didn’t go. What do 
you want me to do, anyway?” The Super- 
intendent replied, “ When ladies call on me 
I always wish them a good morning and of- 
fer them a chair.” On the next visit the 
prisoner arose when the Superintendent en- 
tered and, bringing a chair down upon the 
floor with tremendous force, said, with a 
most patronizing air, ‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Johnson, take a chair. I s’pose that’s what 


you want me to do every time you call.’ 


“That is it precisely, Sarah,” said the Su- 
perintendent, ‘‘ and it is so very kind of you 
to offer me your chair; I assure you I most 
highly appreciate your curtesy.” Thus the 
daily visits continued, the Superintendent 
utilizing them to gain an intimate knowl- 
edge of the mental and moral peculiarities 
and susceptibilities of the convict, and at the 
same time to win her confidence, and, if 
possible, her affections. Simple’ kinds 
of handiwork were introduced at these inter- 
views, and in a few days the prisoner ex- 
pressed a desire to aid the Superintendent 
in her work. She was removed from her 
private quarters and was allowed to attend 
Mrs. Johnson in many of her duties. Grad- 
ually she was advanced from one grade to 
another, always under the personal care of 
a qualified attendant, until at length she was 
decided to be worthy to wear the white 


badge, made in the form of a -tri-leafed 
clover, having the following inscription, “ T. 
and T.,” “Trust and Truth.” This badge was 
worn only by those who had been thorough- 
ly tested in manifold ways and found entire- 
ly reliable. Mrs. Johnson now secured a 
place for her in a family in an- adjoining 


State, in which she resided a year or more, - 


giving perfect satisfaction as a servant. She 
then proposed to go back to her home in Ire- 
land in order to care for her aged mother. 
At the time of our visit she had been at home 
several years, always writing a most affec- 
tionate letter monthly to Mrs. Johnson. A 
recent letter was also on file in the Reforma- 
tory from the priest of the parish in which 
she lived, testifying to her excellent char- 
acter and especially commending her for her 
devotion to the convict women in the prisons. 

The second case related by Mrs. Johnson 
was quite as characteristic of her genius as 
the first. Having noticed that a prominent 
State official, who had persistently opposed 
the Reformatory, was to give a lecture, in a 
neighboring city, on the failure of all ef- 
forts to reform convict women, she resolved 
to attend. Being personally unknown to the 
speaker, she took a seat immediately in 
front of him. He proceeded to inveigh 
against reforms and reformers in general 
and concluded with a violent attack on the 
Sherborn Reformatory, declaring the support 
of that institution a misappropriation of pub- 
lic money. He instanced as a proof of the 
correctness of his position the commitment 
to the Reformatory on that very day of a 
woman whom the judge of the court regard- 
ed as the most abandoned and hopeless crim- 
inal ever seen in Massachusetts. He stated 
that she had been in prisons and reforma- 
tories nearly all her life and was a most 
dangerous person even when under prison 
discipline. He concluded by stating that he 


had learned that Mrs. Johnson was very free : 


and easy with the inmates‘of the Reforma- 
tory and, lest harm might come to her at the 
hands of this depraved wretch, he had writ- 
ten her an urgent appeal to be on her guard 
and never be alone with her convict. At the 
close of the meeting Mrs. Johnson stepped 
forward and introduced herself to the speak- 
er, who congratulated her on being present 
to hear his description of the new inmate 
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and begged her to heed his advice. She 
stated to him and to the audience that this 
convict woman was the very type of crim- 
inals for which the Reformatory was 
created; that she had not the slightest appre- 
hension of personal injury in her method of 
treatment; that if the institution failed to 
reform such a criminal it deserved the cen- 
sure which it had received, and she invited 
the speaker and those present to visit the 
Reformatory at the end of two months and 
judge for themselves the effect of a residence 
of that length of time upon this woman. The 
same careful study was made of the peculiar- 
ities of character of this convict as of the 
Irish woman, and all the conditions neces- 


sary to reform it were applied and with the 


same success. In due time she received the 
badge “ Truth and Trust ” and was sent to 
live with a family selected for its special fit- 
ness to continue her moral training. After 
a residence of some two years in this family, 
during which she won the esteem of the 
neighborhood, she wrote Mrs. Johnson that 
she was in great distress of mind on account 
of a recent occurrence. The Superintendent 
hastened to visit the family and when alone 
with the ex-convict woman was informed 
that a gentleman visitor to the family, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and a very reputable citi- 
zen, had proposed marriage, and she had not 
the courage to disclose to him her former 
life. On learning from the woman that she 
was greatly attached to him, Mrs, Johnson 
called upon the gentleman and frankly in- 
formed him of the facts in the case. While 
he expressed surprise that she could have 
had such a_ history he, nevertheless, de- 
clared that it was no bar on his part to their 
marriage. Mrs, Johnson showed us a family 
group recently photographed which repre- 
sented a matronly lady sitting in a chair; on 
either side were grouped the children and 
behind her stood the husband and father. 
The central figure of that family was the 
woman whom the judge had ten years before 
“regarded as the most abandoned and hope- 
less criminal ever seen in Massachusetts.” 
Incidentally she mentioned another case 
which deserves notice as illustrating not 
only Mrs. Johnson’s remarkable faculty for 
discovering and applying the proper reme- 
dial measures in reforming convicts, but also 
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the infinite variety of those measures. A 
woman was committed to her care who re- 
sisted all the influences brought to bear upon 
her to induce her to obey the rules of the in- 
stitution. She was not violent, but passive; | 
not resentful, but indifferent; not passionate, 
but emotional. Mrs. Johnson had ordered a 
Boston artist to paint for the chapel a full 
sized portrait of Christ forgiving the adulter- 
ous woman. It was a striking picture as a 
work of art. She had placed it in a conspic- 
uous position and arranged the lights so as 
to give the greatest effect of the figures upon 
the audience. On the evening that the paint- 
ing was to be unveiled she determined to test 
the effect upon her emotional but incorrigible 
prisoner of the sudden view of Christ in the 
attitude of forgiving the kneeling and peni- 
tent criminak She arranged to have her 
seated in a position where the unveiling 
would present the figures in the painting in 
the most life-like light and seated herself 
where she could best observe the features of 
the convict woman. The unveiling was pre- 
ceded by a lecture, detailing the incident 
represented on the canvas in simple lan- 
guage, but in a sympathetic manner. The 
lights were then turned on, the veil drawn 
and the figure of Christ appeared as a living 
presence. The effect on all was magical. A 
subdued applause ran through the audience, 
followed by a hush and profound silence. 
The hitherto pale and expressionless face of 
the stolid and indifferent convict suddenly 
flushed and lighted up as if a new and in- 
spiring influence had stirred the very springs 
of life. With eyes suffused with tears and 
intently fixed on the painting, she did no? 
heed the signal for retiring, but remained as 
if transfixed by an overpowering emotion. 
From that moment the reformation of her 
character began and progressed to its com- 
pletion along the same lines as in the preced- 
ing cases. 

The conclusion of the committee was that 
the method of discipline in any reformatory 
depends not so much upon the character of 
the inmates as upon the temperament of the 
chief officer. A superintendent who believes 
that the highest ends and aims of a reforma- 
tory are attained when obedience to its rules 
is secured will naturally adopt those meas- 
ures of discipline which most readily and ef- 
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fectually accomplish that purpose. He will 
waste no time with “tufts of grass” to bring 
the “ young rascals down” when he knows 
so well “ what virtue there is in stones.” 
Physical suffering, inflicted in some form, 


appeals to his consciousness as the only ade- 


quate punishment for offenses willfully com- 
mitted, while if he applies the “rod ” with 
his own hands .he experiences a certain un- 
definable but gratifying sense of the “ eter- 
nal fitness of things.” But the responsible 
head of a reformatory who interprets crimi- 
nal acts as expressions of a perverted moral 
sense due to defective physical development 
or the want of early proper educational, so- 
, cial or religious influences and training, at- 
taches little importance to the reforming 
power of brute force in securing obedience 
to law. On the contrary, he banishes 
every relic and even suggestion of physical 
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suffering as a penalty for disobedience and 
substitutes those educational and moral 
forces which tend to create entirely different 
and better thoughts, feelings, emotions and 
motives. He will regard no time as wasted 
that is spent in discovering the effect, 
whether in the mental, moral or physical 
constitution of the inmate, on which vicious 
or criminal acts depend. And when that de- 
fect is found he will exhaust all his resources 
in his endeavor to find and apply those 
creative educational forces, whether of the 
brain or muscles, on which the development 
of true character depends. Failing to effect 
reform it is his clear duty to return the in- 
corrigibles to the prisons of the State rather 
than to retain them in the reformatory and 
reduce them to the outward form of obe- 
dience by mere mechanical appliances. 


New York Cirty. 


Education for the Cubans. 
By Mary C. Francis. 


N the recent access of public interest in 
| the Cuban a point of vital importance 
is that of his future educational status. 
During her four centuries of misrule in the 
island Spain’ systematically denied to her 
subjects anything more than the mere rudi- 


ments of advanced culture. Something 
called education was placed before the 
masses,’ but it was never in reality more 
than a farce; the usual coating of ecclesias- 
tical authority glossed it over and forced it 
down the people’s throats. Like the al- 
leged political “liberties ’’ Cuba enjoyed her 
system of so-called education was a mock- 
ery. Even the public press, that universal 
educator of the nineteenth century, was 
stifled, and most of the leading editors of 
the island have been banished, tried by court 
martial and persecuted until those who were 
not forced to leave under “advice” found 
it expedient to do so as a matter of policy 
which might in the end involve their lives. 
Out of the enormous budget of $26,000,- 
000—that being the amount in the year pre- 
ceding the late revolution—but $182,000 


were assigned to education in the whole is- 
land. The University of Havana itself was 
made to be a source of profit to the State, 
while even that institution was without 
laboratories and instruments. Hvery coun- 
try of America, with the exception of Bo- 
livia, including Hayti, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Guadaloupe, where the colored race 
predominates, spent more than Spain for 
education, while, on the other hand, only 
Chile expended as much as Cuba for the 
support of the army. No technical or in- 
dustrial education existed at all. The ca- 
reers and professions most in demand by 
modern civilization were not cultivated in 
Cuba. In order to become a topographer, 
a scientific agriculturist, an electrician, an 
industrial or mechanical engineer, the Cu- 
ban was obliged to go to a foreign country. 
The State in Cuba did not support a single 
public library. 

About the beginning of this century the 
cloud of ignorance which had accumulated 
began to be dissipated. It was in 1762 that 
the city of Havana was captured and held 
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Education for the Cubans 


by the English for about eleven months. 
While they occupied it the port was opened 
to foreign trade, and then, for the first time, 
the people had the opportunity of experi- 
encing the advantages of contact with the 
progressive outside world. When the city 
was returned to Spain the old system was 
again put in vogue. But the leaven had be- 
gun to work. That one breath that had 
blown from the Anglo-Saxon had wafted the 
germs of ambition. They fell upon fruitful 
soil, and the Cuban people began to send 
their youth to the United States to obtain 
an education. This improper and highly 
reprehensible practice was discouraged by 
a Royal Decree issued at Madrid in 1799, 
ordering all’ Cuban parents to discontinue 
it at once. But the desire for intellectyal 
enlightenment had spread. Cubans con- 
tinued ‘to come to America, and enter our col- 
leges and universities. In 1828 the Royal 
Decree was reissued in a more stringent 
form, ordering that all parents disobeying 
it should be punished, that all youths then 
in the United States should be brought back 
to Cuba, and that all who had fallen under 
the pernicious influences of the free institu- 
tions of America should be placed under 
police surveillance and a record kept of their 
opinions, conduct and associates. ° - 

It was not until about 1850 that men of 
education and culture began to have a 
marked influence in Cuba, but since then 
their numbers .have increased astonishing- 
ly, when the limitations under which they 
rose are remembered. During the late rev- 
olution there were not fewer than one thou- 
sand men who had been educated in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States who fought in the insurgent army. 
With the advent of the uprising every 
energy was turned toward the struggle, and 
with the termination of Spain’s rule the 
financial ruin is so universal that the Cuban 
to-day is more thoroughly handicapped than 
ever. 

It was at this crisis that some friends of 
Cuba conceived the happy idea of assist- 
ing Cuban young men toward an education, 
pending such time as the island shall be 
turned over to the Cubans and leave them 
free to establish their own public school 
system, and the result was the Cuban Hdu- 
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cational Association. Of this organization 
Major General Joseph Wheeler is the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Gilbert K. Harroun, widely 
known through his connection with Union 
College, is the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Others engaged in the work are Alexander 
BE. Orr, Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.; Al- 
bert Shaw, Ph.D.; Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr.; the 
late General Calixto Garcia was one of the 
‘directors and took a deep interest. The ob- 
ject of the association met with an. over- 
whelming response. Applications have 
poured into the office by scores, and the only 
difficulty has been found in attending to 
all who would fain come. The letters and 
applications on file throw a flood of light 
upon both the attitude of Cubans toward the 
offered privileges and the financial éondi- 
tion in the island. In many instances par- 
entS or guardians offer to mortgage their 
property in order to be able to send their 
sons and defray the expenses that must be 
met while here, for only tuition and reduced 
rates of board are assured under the terms 
of the association. 

The institutions of learning throughout the 
country which responded favorably to the 
inquiry whether they were willing to take 
two or more pupils for a free scholarship 
would make a list far exceeding the entire 
limits of this article, ranging.from well 
known private institutions to our great uni- 
versities, and including every section of the 
United States. It is evident that without a 
large fund to draw on the work of the asso- 
ciation wiil be more or less hampered, for it 
requires from two to three hundred dollars 
to give a student his board and supply his 
incidental expenses during his first year, 
and in some towns this has been met by a 
committee of responsible citizens who stand 
as sponsors for a year’s trial work at the 
institution in that town or city, as, despite 
the carefully sifted requirements of the as- 
sociation, a test is in some instances neces- 
sary to determine the qualifications of the 
candidate. One of the most important pro- 
visions made in the contract attached to 
this free scholarship is that the student is 
bound after receiving his education to re- 
turn to Cuba and make his home there; 
thus ‘making of each one a nucleus for 
further progress and culture. 
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The attainments’ of those applying have 
thus far shown a higher standard than was 
expected, altho in many instances the stu- 
dent is handicapped by a total lack of Eng- 
lish. In some cases the letters received are 
painfully pathetic, indicating as they do ad- 
vanced qualifications coupled with financial 
disability to advance the necessary amount, 
and for this class the association is not as 
yet prepared to make any provision. Still 
more significant than this class of com- 
munications are those received with refer- 
ence to the girls and young Cuban women, 
who were not taken into consideration at 
all.when the association was incorporated, 
but who have nevertheless risen up with a 
unanimous request for the same advantages 
that_are to be offered to their- favored 
brothers. During my residence in Cuba I 
talked with scores of these ambitious girls, 
hearing on every side the heartfelt cry, 
“Oh, if we could only be educated like the 
American women !” 

It is the same in the country and in the 
city; all are alike imbued with the spirit of 
progress, and are yearning with all the zeal 
of a newly awakened thirst for knowledge. 
The illiteracy of seventy-six per cent. of the 
population is about equally divided between 
the men and the women, and if Cuba is to 
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forge ahead her women must be educated 
as well as her men. That this can never be 
adequately done until Cuba has her own 


system of education, her own _  public- 


schools, colleges and universities, her own 
facilities for special and technical train- 
ing, is evident. It would, of course, be a 
more difficult and delicate task to bring 
young Cuban women to the United States 
than to bring young men; yet some such 
step would be an eminently practical one, 
provided it were made a condition that each 
one should return to Cuba to teach for a 
specified term of years. I met a number 
who are quite capable of taking such an 
education with credit; and so ambitious is 
the Cuban woman, so high her sense of 
honor and so quick is she to appreciate a 
benefit that there is no risk involved in be- 
stowing upon her the boon of the required 
training. 

In the end, however, the fact remains that 
no favors extended by a foreign nation, no 
matter how well intended, can take the 
place of internal development. The sooner 
an opportunity is extended for that pur- 
pose and her resources granted to her peo- 
ple the better, for there are those in Cuba 
who are amply qualified to create an ade- 
quate system. 
New Yorx Ciry. 


By Ida Whipple Benham. 


HE nest waits for the bird, 
ih The flower waits for the bee, 
Love, for the loving word— 
And I for thee. 


And was it yestermorn? 
Or was it yesteryear? 

The frost was on the thorn— 
The rose is here. 


I will not count the hours 

Save in the gifts they bring— 
The summer’s boon of flowers, 
The songs of spring. 





Content, unmoved of fate, 
I bide the time apart; 

So, be it soon or late, 
Here is my heart! 


And all the leagues of space 
That cry “ Afar, afar,” 

Shall render back thy face 
As night the star. 





The bird flies to the nest, 
And to the flower the bee, 

Love to the loving breast— 
And thou to me. 

Mystic, Conn, 








Camping Alone. 


By Theodore Roberts. 


When the wind, across the garden, brings you word of.distant streams, 
And the clatter of far rapids weaves blue magic in your dreams, 
"Tis time to bid the town good-bye—the Row, the Park, the Square— 
And leave the weekly book-reviews to some one else’s care. 

*Tis time to come away and “ pack” your grub 

Along a wooded trail I will tell, 
To cast a fly where never reel has sung, 
And mark the smoking camp-fire’s pungent smell. 


For the plover calls his mate to him, and flushes from the sedge. 
The half-pound trout are leaping at the rapids’ flying edge. 
The great loons whistle for you, ’til I turn to see who calls, 
And hear the white gull’s rasping laugh float in across the falls. 
’Tis time to strap your kit and come with me, 
For big Exploits lies lovely in the sun— 
I’ve swung my blackened kettle from the fire, 
And the bacon in the pan is nearly done ! 


their heads and asked what would 

happen if I broke my leg or my neck, 
all alone there in the woods. ‘ You will be 
lonely,” said the inspector of pulp-wood; but 
I remembered that he had spent a whole win- 
ter in the wilderness, packing his “ nunney 
bag” and knocking the drift from the points 
of his snow-shoes with a gaff at every step. 

“You must be crazy !—the flies will worry 
you to death,” said Mrs. N.; but I remem- 
bered that she had just returned to Gambo 
from a fishing trip on the upper ponds. 

“Come and catch salmon with us,” said 
Mn. N. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” I muttered, 
“ but—well, I like to do crazy things.” 

The inspector of pulp-wood informed us 
that Badger Brook was the last place made— 
nothing but an operator’s hut at the edge of 
the track. Also that I might be able to swap 
my sugar for hard bread with the operator. 
Gambo was not made very long ago, but it 
consists of an empty hotel instead of an oper- 
ator’s shack. The trout at Gambo are too 
small to come all the way to Newfoundland 
to catch. I left the place with few regrets, 
for I had spent two days there casting select 
flies at small and select fish. In Gambo the 
train is the easiest thing to catch—but one 
has to “turn out” at three o’clock in the 


A T Gambo my three new friends shook 


morning to do it. We reached Badger Brook 
at 8.30 a.m. The telegraph office, where the 
operator sleeps, cooks and listens to the ever- 
lasting tick-tick of his instrument, is a tiny, 
one-roomed building about 15 by 10 feet. It 
stands close up to the track, surrounded by 
fallen timber, blackened by fire, and jagged 
stumps, among which the brown hares play 
leap-frog all day and the “Old Sam Pea- 
body ” calls for rain. He never seems done 
with his cry for rain, and (worse luck) the 
rain never seems unwilling to answer the 
invitation. On the other side of the track 
are two shanties built of rough logs and 
roofed with bark and tar-paper. In these 
live the section men belonging to the railway 
—four for this section of twelve and a half 
miles. 

During the winter months the train gets 
no further than Badger Brook. From there 
on to the outposts the mail is carried by cour- 
iers and dog-sled. The shortest trail from 
Badger to “ the salt water” is that to Hall’s 
Bay, a distance of sixty miles, through 
barren, greenwood, swamp and burnt land. 
This is the trail that I wished to follow. 
Somewhere I had heard that camps were sta- 
tioned every five miles of the way, and that 
the path was as easy to find as Fifth avenue, 
tho as crooked as Fulton street. But at 
Badger Brook the operator asked me to 
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“mug up,” and then think my plans over 
quietly. ‘Mugging up” is not dangerous, 
tho the tea is often painfully strong. 

“The road is about as wide as a pair of 
snow-shoes,” he said, ‘except where it 
strikes a bog, and then it’s from sky line to 
sky line.” While he was making this dis- 
couraging remark over the edge of his tin 
cup, an old man with a rifle came up from 
nowhere in particular and said that the trail 
started into the woods about two. miles far- 
ther along the track and that it was thirty 
feet wide. Then he went away through the 
failen trees and the fragrant underbrush, 
with every intention of shooting caribou out 
of season. The operator begged me to stay 
with him for a while—any sized while—a 
day, a month or a year. To begin with, I 
stayed to dinner. We cooked a kettleful of 
beans and ate them all. In the afternoon I 
started out to find the trail to Hall’s Bay. 
After walking five miles along the rails with 
my full kit—ax, blanket, fishing tackle and 
grub—on my back, and seeing nothing but 
an endless front of gray and black woods, un- 
cheered by song of bird or rustle of leaf, I 
tramped back to the little red shack. The 
glistening rails, the lonely wind and the life- 
less forests had laid cold fingers of depres- 
sion on my heart. The sunlight served only 
to light up the desolation. The operator 
seemed pleased to have me back. 

“The old man was here again,” he said, 
“and has decided that the only way to get 
to Hall’s Bay is to follow the brook to the 
dam and then strike into the woods and trust 
to luck to bring you out in. the right place.” 

“Luck never hung to me for sixty miles,” 
{ replied, and unstrung my pack. I cooked 
the supper that night—bacon, Indian meal 
flap-jacks and tea. 

The moon came over the eastern woods like 
a huge red shield, but dwindled as she slid up 
the green sky. The rapids softened their 
clatter and ghostly shreds of mist followed 
them down toward “ Exploits.” A plover 
started his plaintive crying in the marsh. 
The birches across the stream looked like 
white ,pillars holding up the dusky loom of 
the hill. To the north Hodge’s Mountain 
pushed his black head against the lighting 
stars. The operator brought his mouth- 
organ into the mooplight and played some 


familiar airs, and a waltz which changed, for 
me, the music of Badger Brook to the pulsing 


‘sway of an orchestra. 


A lumber road, red with pine needles and 
alive with moose-birds, runs west from 
Badger Brook. On the morning of the 24th 
I started along this solitary way. A thin 
rank of pines and birches divided me from 
the glad waters of Red Indian River. The 
wind blew’ strong, ruffing the smoke-gray 
feathers of the moose-birds and zigzaging 
the flight of the yellow butterflies. The road 
ended suddenly in a tumble-down lumber 
shanty and ‘a copse of young birches, so I 
went down to the shore and followed it 
around to a cove where the water was quiet 
and the banks green with Indian willows. 
Finding this cove was like running across 
an old friend, for there are a dozen spots just 
like it among the islands of the river St. John 
in New Brunswick. A brace of golden plover 
swerved up from the water-grasses. I 
watched their flight. with admiration and re- 
gret and that twitching of the trigger-finger 
which most of us feel, no matter how gentle 
our natures, at the sight of game. But I 
soon became accustomed to seeing these fine 
birds wheeling over me or standing on the 
shingle bars, and flocks of snipe went past 
unnoticed. More common than any river 
birds were the gray-white sea-gulls. They 
flew above me and skimmed low over the 
water, uttering a strange cry like rusty 
laughter—“ hah, hah,” and again, “ hah, hah, 
hah!” as if at some unholy:joke. Then a 
loon, floating down stream with nothing 
showing but black head and neck, whistled 
and disappeared. I unstrung my pack where 
the current of the river is split by a high- 
back ridge of rocks looking like one of the 
ribs of old Mother Earth. The gulls had full 
possession of this mid-stream wall. They 
stood its entire length much like rustic vol- 
unteers on parade, for, tho they toed the line 
together they worked their heads about and 
laughed at one another. 

Red Indian River, at this point, is about a 
quarter of a mile wide. Both shores are well 
timbered with spruce, fir, birch and pine. 
Forest fires, set by sparks from a passing 
train or the camp-fires of some careless trap- 
per or angler, have not yet desolated the 
place. On the rocky shore I built myself a 
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Camping Alone 


lean-to of sptuce boughs and then cooked my 
dinner of bacon and tea. The frying-pan 
had hardly touched the fire before the bacon 
began to sizzle. I took my tea “naked,” 
which means, in the language of the primi- 
tive Newfoundlander, with neither milk nor 
sugar. The wind blew with steady force 
from the sou’-west. The trout would not rise 
either to Red Hackle or Silver Doctor, tho 
I made cast after cast, with the thought of 


more bacon for supper haunting me like a 


weird. But great desire and little skill were 
alike unrewarded. Early in the evening the 
wind turned bitterly cold, and the rain came 
in gusts. I crawled under my slender shelter 
and rolled up in my blanket. Little knobs of 
rock stuck into me here and there, and my 
, pillow was a bunch of fir-tops wound about 
with a pair of golf stockings. My abode 
seemed to be all door, and that door faced 
the wind and the rain. At last I fell into an 
uneasy sleep and dreamed of soft beds, of 
fire-lit rooms full of familiar faces, and of a 
cheerful grate that burned merrily but would 
not warm my feet. Then some one came in 
out of the windy night and sat grinning at 
me. I awoke with a start and found my re- 
voiver in my hand. It was two o’clock, and 
colder than ever. Dull thunder sounded 
above the sweeping of the wind. The gulls 
were quiet, and even the river had lost the 
note of gladness from its song. With some 
dry wood which I had stored in my shelter 
I started a fire within a foot of my couch. 
The crackling pine-slivers threw showers 
of sparks over me, but my blanket was too 
damp to catch fire. Partially thawed, I re- 
turned to my dreams and did not awake till 
after five. The sky was still heavy with 
clouds, but the rain had ceased falling. Thus 
I learned that the climate of the interior of 
Newfoundland is not that balmy delight 
which the compiler of a well-known guide- 
book would lead us to believe. 

It was Sunday morning. The gulls tuned 
me a greeting from their wet rocks. The 
river hurried past with masses of ‘spinning 
foam from the swollen rapids higher up. I 
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piled my fire with dry splinters from a pine- 
butt and put.on the kettie. Then in for a 
swim, much to the astonishment of the gulls. 
The water was cold as the sea. By the time 
the kettle had boiled the clouds had cleared 
away and the sun shone bright. As the air 
grew warmer the black flies and mosquitoes 
came joyously forth to taste that which the 
gods of chance had sent them. After supper 
the wind fell and the sun went down through 
a cloudless sky that held the daylight until 
nine o’clock. Up and down the stream the 
trout jumped like acrobats. About half-past 
nine J threw a couple of birch sticks across. 
the fire and turned in. For two hours I lay 
on my back and tried to keep away the flies 
with a fir branch. Then the “ biteumnosee- 
ems” joined the fray and pricked me with 
red-hot stings. From twelve o’clock until 
half-past one I fought them with a reeking 
tobacco pipe and a bath towel. Tho weary 
for want of sleep, the dainty torture inflicted 
by these pests drove all charm of rest away 
from me. People who sit at home and read 
outing articles are apt to consider the flies 
as part of the fun of camping and fishing— 
something that one would miss with a feel- 
ing of read sadness. They class the biting, 
buzzing pests with the open fire, the long- 
handled frying-pan and the soft couch of 
hemlock boughs. Some time during the dark 
hours I built a “ smudge” inside my shelter 
of dry wood, with wet bark on top, and until 
five in the morning I crouched over it with 
my blanket about my head and the bitter 
smoke puffing into my eyes. 

Noon found me five miles further up 
stream, knee deep in swirling water. The 
stream twisted, and lifted white hands in the 
sunlight. A wind bearing the fragrance of 
the great forests touched my face gently. 
The trout bit hard and fast. The reel sang 
and the tip trembled, and the memory of last 
night’s discomforts faded out. 

That night my sleep was untroubled by 
dreams. I lay on a bed of hemlock within a 
few yards of the water, with nothing be- 


tween my face and the far, white stars. 
Rep Inp1an River, NEwFOUNDLAND, 





The Story of a Volunteer in the Philippines. 


By George L. Rees, 


Or THE 1st CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS, 


TEDMAN had caught the war fever. 
He was going to war. That was 
“no cause for surprise to us, . who 
knew his impetuous nature. He _ spent 
weeks exhausting all the information on 
the crisis that he could lay his hands 
upen. He got out of temper with men who 
averred the war was groundless. He wrote 
denunciatory letters to unpatriotic citizens, 
and many a time the meal table held its occu- 
pants till long after it was cleared, that they 
might listen to his sentiments. Whether 
prophetic or in fun, they told him he would 
hate army life as much as he did Spain, if 
injustice was what he was opposed to. He 
replied that he would fight injustice when- 
ever he saw it, in the Philippines or in the 
camp. 


On the transport one day a group of sol- 
diers were listening to their captain, who 
was explaining the necessity of becoming 
accustomed to and content with coarse food, 
and a scarcity of that. “For,” he said, 
“inany a time in your campaign you will be 
glad to get this little potato and piece of 
bacon.” 

Stedman had restrained himself until then. 
“ Would you advise,” he said, “ that we prac- 
tice starving now in order to have greater 
strength for the time when we will have to 
starve in earnest?” 

“Go to your quarters.” 

Then followed a discussion about Stedman. 
He was a well-meaning fellow, but too posi- 
tive. He could not realize what army life 
meant, and he was slow to obey an order 
until he realized a reason for it. 

But the men argued the matter in another 
light. 

“Took here,’ said a big, loud-voiced fel- 
low, stripped to his waist, as was the custom 
in that latitude. ‘“‘ We have the same knowl- 
edge of what we are to fight as these 
‘shoulder straps’ have. We belong to the 
same set as they did. They would not have 
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gone to war if they had not been certain of 
their commissions. Many of us have not yet 
shot off a gun, but when the time comes we 
will fight like demons. If these ‘false 
alarms’ say that it is necessary to make 
slaves of us to remind us of our duty, and 
starve us to make us patriotic, they are a lot 
of ‘liars, and they insult us.” And his voice 


reached a high pitch, when an officer came to 
the crowd and told them all to report to him 
at fatigue call, in the morning. 
That night Stedman got into trouble again. 
“Where are yez goin’ wid yer beddin’?” 
“Up on deck? Yez 


asked Corporal Murphy. 
can’t sleep up there.” : 

“You don’t think I’m going to sleep down 
in this stinking hole, do you?” and he 
brushed. by the corporal with no further 
words. ” 

“Tell Stedman I want him,” said the cap- 
tain, after the affair was reported. 

The captain was surprised when Murphy 
brought Stedman before him. He had antici- 
pated seeing a coarse, unruly fellow, but 
there stood before him one who was evident- 
ly a cultured man. There was an air about 
him that gave him first place, and as he . 
passed along the deck many a recruit saluted 
him by mistake. 

“Tt makes no difference,” the captain was 
saying, “ what you think is right; you were 
ordered not to sleep on deck and you dis- 
obeyed. Report at the guardhouse.” 

A few words made by the officer of the day 
about privates who would like to run the 
army, and Stedman was given a bucket and 
rag and led away .between two guards with 
fixed bayonets, to clean out the officers’ quar- 
ters. After forty-eight hours of menial work 
and imprisonment, Stedman was returned to 
his company. He found a knot of men sitting 
over a cabin light singing “I’m a Dog of a 
Volunteer.” Others in conversation were 
leaning against the rail. 

“Yez chumps,” Murphy was haranguing, 
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“wad yez s’pose yez were jinin’, a soshul 
club picnic? ” 

He was overwhelmed with arguments. 

“War need not be hell deliberately and 
fanatically inflicted. We can just as well as 
not be well fed and well kept,” said some 
one. 

“ And the Red Cress goods should be eaten 
by sick soldiers, not by well officers,” put in 
Stedman. 

“Haw, haw! You out, eh? A prisoner is 
a purty man to moralize. Now I want no lip 
out of you. See!” 

At Camp Dewey one night, when the offi- 
cers were drinking wine and feasting, a 
young man was shown into their quarters. 
He had a cup of coffee which he handed to 
the colonel. 

“Smell this,” he said. 

The colonel frowned savagely at first, but 
hearing loud voices outside, went out with 
Stedman, and both together walked to the 
mess stand, where the colonel promised the 
men better food in the future. The “ non- 
coms.” frowned and looked sideways at Sted- 
man; all of them seemed to “ have it in for 
him.” 

From that time on Stedman complained of 
being put on extra details. The hardships of 
the daily routine were not alleviated by the 
fact that the army was in the tropics, and 
very soon he grew weak through unmitigated 
toil. One hot afternoon he was told to join 
a squad of men to get firewood. Passing 
much good timber without taking it, the cor- 
poral led them far over the country. 

Stedman rebelled. ‘I’m tired of this, and 
I’m going back;” and he went. Waiting un- 
til Murphy, on his return, had finished his 
tirade of abuse, he said, “ You are in the 
army now, but when I see you in citizens’ 
clothes I’ll hammer you to death.” 

After he was reported the captain read 
Stedman an article of war, relating to the 
threatening of officers, ‘“‘and the penalty is 
death, or as the court-martial may direct,’ 
he read, looking quickly into Stedman’s face, 
only to find a smile there. “Go to the 
major.” 

Now Stedman feared nothing, for the 
major was the best loved man in the regi- 
ment. 

** Suppose,” reasoned the major, “all the 
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soldiers were to act on their own impulses, 
in what a chaotic state the army would be. 
A private always has the privilege of com- 
plaining of ill-treatment to his captain, and 
he must remedy it, not you.’”’ Stedman smiled 
at that. “ Stringent rules must be made to 
keep in check unmanageable soldiers.” And 
then Stedman thought of many of the volun- 
teers and acquiesced. 

“ And whenever you are given an order you 
must obey it, right or wrong, and after it is 
done you may complain.” 

Stedman replied that he would proudly 

subordinate himself to a just officer. But he 
could not see “ hew embarrassment could be 
brought upon any enterprise by demanding 
some additional good. When in foreign 
armies a soldier disobeys an order, the rea- - 
son is generally that he is a coward. That is 
why such penalties were originally attached 
to disobedience of orders. But when an 
American disobeys an order, it is because he 
is a man of spirit. It is through opinion that 
social changes are brought about, and only 
through individual opinion will military life 
become humanized.” And he referred to his 
successful efforts to get better food. 
But the major kindly told him that if all 
the men were as true-spirited as himself we 
could safely make a democracy out of our 
army, but until then we must retain our 
strict discipline. 

“ Have less to say about discipline and 
more about honor,” replied Stedman, “ and 
you will have a body of-men against whom 
all the world could not stand up. But if you | 
make slaves out of us you will soon have 
the army cleared of all but those who are 
slaves by nature. But I will apologize before 
the company for unmilitary conduct,” he 
added bitterly. ° ; 

Stedman had come to the opinion that the 
army has no more use for a gentleman than 
it has for a tough, and sullenly and discour- 
aged he resumed his work. 

He became ill. 

-. “Am I to go on guard to-day?’ he asked. 
“Why, look at me?” 

“Get ready,” gruffly answered an Irish- 
mouthed ‘tirst-lieutenant. 

They put him on a post far up the beach, 
the most distant of all from the guard house. 

He paced up and down his lonely beat, now 
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stopping to gaze off to that quarter of the 
sky first left dark by the departing sun, real- 
izing that his prospects of ever returning to 
God’s land were just as black. Then he 
thought of a little lark he saw poised in the 
air, over that bullet-cléaved waste between 
the opposing trenches, singing to break its 
heart, while human beings leered mad-eyed 
at one another, in strange contrast to the 
little bird’s exultation. They had not re- 
lieved him for his meager evening meal. It 
grew dark, but no relief came. It was night, 
but still none came. Sick and faint, he feebly 
called, ‘‘ Corporal of the guard, post eleven, 
relief.” He called it again and again, but 
no relief came. Exhausted, his gun dropped 
from his nerveless hand, and he fell in a 
faint. Later the Irish-mouthed lieutenant 
came sneaking along the line. 

“What!” shaking him; “sleeping upon 
your post? Gimme your gun; now yer belt 
and everything ye got. Come!” 

“We cannot listen to your excuses,” they 
told him. ‘ You have been the hardest man 
in your regiment to manage. The court- 
martial will probably order you shot.” 

For weeks Stedman languished in the 
guard-tent, doing all the menial odds and 
ends about camp. By this time he was liter- 
ally a skeleton. 


One night when he was partaking of his 
foul canned meat and sugarless coffee made 
out of old grounds, one of his company ap- 
proached him and whispered excitedly, 
“Stedman, there’ll be a fight to-morrow 
night, and—anybody near?—a certain one or 
two of our officers are likely to be shot, but 
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mind, Stedman, not by Spanish bullets,’ he 
added under. his breath. 

“You poor men!” thought Stedman. “ And 
these officers are to inspire you in battle.” 

Loud and tremulous rang out the call to 
arms the following night. In the blackness 
Stedman grabbed a gun and cartridge belt, 
and later was dragging his weak body 
through the mud to the firing line. He re- 
turned, but returned insensible to the hos- 
pital. The wound had paralyzed him, and, 
in addition, tropical fevers had him in their 
clutch. Manila was taken, and they placed 
him on a cot at the lonely end of a long ward. 

All day long he was delirious, and he raved 
over his treatment. “Curse the officers. 

The army is a despotism, then let 
slaves join it. I'll kill the captain if 
he comes near me!” 

He had lost his mind, and he talked inco- 
herently to his only watcher—a friend from 
his company. He cursed America and 
he cursed himself. One night, when he was 
all but gone, his ravings became louder. A 
nurse told him to stop being a nuisance, and 
to hurry and die. He turned and twisted on 
his cot; he rolled his eyes; he unconsciously 
stretched his mouth in the most horrible 
grimaces and distortions. He threw his pil- 
low about and wrecked the table tha? stood 
near him. He called for a knife and he called 
for poison. Long into the night he cried, 
“Corporal of the guard, relief, r-e-1-i-e-f !” 

And in the morning the news was sent to 
his native land that Stedman had become a 
“hero” and had laid down his life for his 
country. 

Pato Ato, Cauir. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


OU might have painted that picture, 
Y I might have written that song: 
Not ours, but another’s the triumph, 
"Tis done and well done—so ’long! 






You might have fought in the vanguard, 
I might have struck at foul Wrong: 


What matters whose hand was the foremost? 


‘Tis done and well done—so ‘long! 





So ’long, and into the darkness, 
With the immemorial throng— 

Foil to the few and the splendid: 
All’s done and well done—so ’long! 


Yet, as we pass, we will pledge them— 
The bold, and the bright, and the strong 

(Ours was never black envy): 

All’s done and well done—so ’long! 

West New Bricuton, Staten Istanp. 








LITERATURE. 


Government by the People.* 


Mr. BraprorpD has long been known for 
his strong advocacy of the English system of 
cabinet government. He has steadily con- 
tended that the Cabinet officers should have 
seats in Congress, or should at least be per- 
mitted to appear before the House of Repre- 
sentatives to explain their policy. In his 
view innumerable political evils would be 
avoided under this system: and it is to be re- 
membered that an act permitting the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to be heard once came 
very near to enactment. That, however, was 
a good while ago, and whatever hope was 
entertained of the adoption of the plan has 
been long since dispelled. The system of 
‘government by means of the speaker and his 
committees is thoroughly established, and, 
whatever its defects, it is a practical system. 

Moreover, if we look below the surface we 
shall find that our system is not so different 
from that which prevails in England as is 
supposed. It may happen, indeed, that the 
President, and consequently the Cabinet, are 
in opposition to the party that is in the ma- 
jority in Congress. In such a case the ad- 
ministration may be seriously hampered in 
making changes, but the routine business of 
the Government goes on. The supplies are 
voted, with much criticism and grumbling, 
but with sufficient liberality. Sometimes the 
complaint is even made that the administra- 
tion spends too little, rather than too much. 
What would happen in the case of foreign 
complications of a grave .character we can- 
not positively tell, but the Venezuela inci- 
dent shows that Congress is not likely to re- 
fuse its support to any demand made by the 
President on a foreign power. On the whole, 
it cannot be maintained that when the Gov- 
ernment is divided between the two parties 
the necessary business of the country is de- 
layed, altho there were times during Presi- 
dent. Cleveland’s last administration when 





* {HE LESSON OF POPULAR GOVERNMEST, By Gam- 
aliel Bradford. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1899, 2 vols. $4.00.) 


very desirable financial relief was refused 
by Congress. 

On the other hand, when Congress and the 
President are in political accord, there is no 
more difficulty than under the English sys- 
tem in carrying through a policy. The Eng-. 
lish ministry is, it is true, a recognized body 
of men holding administrative offices in 
addition to their legislative positions, while 
the American ministry is undefined. It con- 
sists of the President and the most influen- 
tial members of his party. They determine 
what measures shall be adopted, and it is sel- 
dom the case that their determination is re- 
sisted by the rank and file of the party. 
Their deliberations are secret, but so are 
those of the English ministers; and they go 
out of office when the complexion of Con- 
gress changes, just as the English Cabinet 
falls when it no longer commands a majority | 
in the House of Commons. 

While Mr. Bradford has identified himself 
with this subject, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that this book is chiefly devoted to 
it. It is, as its title indicates, a history of 
popular government. A very considerable 
portion of it is taken up with an account of 
the political experiments of the French, 
much more space being devoted to them than 
to English history. In fact Mr. Bradford 
does not regard the English system as meet- 
ing our present needs. He draws a dark but 
we fear a correct picture of our governments, 
State and national, and insists on the impera- 
tive necessity of prompt reform. It is some- 
what startling, however, to find him recom- 
mending something very like absolute power. 
What is called Ceesarism is not far from his 
ideal, altho he would reject that description 
of it. 

-To arrive at the best results of democracy, 
he contends, there should be a single ex- 
ecutive head, elected directly by the people. 
But such an officer should have far greater 
powers than those conferred on the Presi- 
dent by our Constitution. The function of 
the Legislature should be mainly critical. It 
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Should enforce the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive to public opinion, but should not be 
allowed to rule. The executive should be a 
wise and benevolent despot, doing rather the 
will of the people than his own will. Such 
a government is, of course, possible in the- 
ory, but the difficulty with Mr. Bradford’s 
scheme is that it does not provide for the 
case of a weak or malevolent despot. Con- 
stitutions have to recognize the infirmity of 
man, and to limit the power of rulers, not 
because the power of good rulers needs limi- 
tation, but because the possibility of bad 
rulers being chosen cannot be overlooked. 
Hence all our checks and balances, which 
hinder much good, but prevent more evil. 
In spite of the earnestness with which Mr. 
’ Bradford pleads his cause, and the elaborate 
erudition with which he arrays history in its 
support, we are obliged to regard his book 
as having value chiefly as a political specula- 
tion. It will be read with interest, and many 
of its statements are suggestive. As an ac- 
count of existing tendencies in our govern- 
ments it is of great merit. We may sympa- 
thize heartily with the author’s ideals, but 
we are not satisfied that they could be real- 
ized through such machinery as he proposes. 
We have space neither to explain further 
his constitutional scheme nor to criticise it; 
but we can advise those who are aware of 
the gravity of the situation to consider his 


warnings, and we can certaihly thank him 


for the patient labor and sincere patriotism 
which he has devoted to the work of impress- 
ing them on his fellow citizens. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROSE AND Po- 
ETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Compris- 
ing all the Autobiographical Passages in His 
Works, the More Explicit Presentations of His 
* Ideas of True Liberty,” ‘“ Comus,” “ Lycidas ” 
and “ Samson Agonistes.”’ With Notes and 
Forewords. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. rexii., 303. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.25.) Professor Corson is one 
of our very best literary scholars and critics, 
and such a work as he has here undertaken 
is sure to be well worth studying. It is a 
happy thought to gather these passages of 
highest spiritual power from the writings of 
our most serious poet and statesman. No 
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one can have read Milton’s prose works 
without a thrill of enthusiasm when he 
struck on one of Milton’s personal defenses 
of himself against calumny. They are les- 
sons in character. We may say the same of 
the lessons in liberty which Milton has 
given, not in “ Areopagitica” alone, but in 
all his writings, of which the most salient 
are here gathered. The three shorter poems 
also take their place in the scheme, whether 
of autobiography or of the defense of lib- 
erty. Of course, we cannot always accept 
Professor Corson’s interpretation of dis- 
puted passages. Thus, in “ Lycidas,” it ap- 
pears to us -utterly unlike Milton and very 
jejune to suppose that the introduction is 
an apology for attempting the poetic task 
in his immature youth. He did not think 
himself so immature, and he was already 
practiced in poetry. He was talking about 
his deceased friend, not himself. When he 
shattered the “leaves before the mellowing 
year” and disturbed the “season due,” his 
own explanation is good enough, that “ Ly- 
cidas is dead, dead ere his prime.” He did 
not need to spur himself to sing, for “ who 
would mot sing for Lycidas ?” There was, 
on his own part, no “denial vain and coy 
excuse” for any such reason as his imma- 
turity. Nor do we see in the lines begin- 
ning, “ Alas, what boots it with uncessant 
care!” a lamentation over the low estate 
of poetry. He was thinking only of Ly- 
cidas, that is of his friend King, whose busy 
studies had been cut short and wasted by 
his sudden death, of no more value to the 
world than if he had spent his time 
sporting with Amaryllis and Nera. To 
make the “lean and flashy songs” of the 
blind-mouthed shepherds mean “their 
wretched sermons wretchedly delivered 
with the emphasis of insincerity,” carries 
interpretation to the same extreme as that 
which has made pious commentators dis- 
cover the two sacraments in the two pence 
given to the keeper of the inn by the good Sa- 
maritan. We are not surprised that Profes- 
sor Corson fails to understand the “ quaint 
enameled eyes,” for the editors are all as 
blind. To understand it requires a bit of 
floral as well as literary lore, altho the word 
“eyes” ought to have enlightened any one 
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who knows as well as does Professor Cor- 
son Chaucer’s “ Legend of Good Women.” 
Says Chaucer (modern spelling): 


- “ And, leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The longé day I shoop me for to abide, 

For nothing ellés, and I shall not lie. 

But for to look upon the dayés-eye 

That well by reason men it callé may 

The dayés-eye or ellés the ‘ eye of day,’ 

The emperice and flower of flowers all.” 
It was this “empress of flowers” that 
Milton specified first and accurately de- 
scribed, its quaint style frequent in enamel, 
its habitat and its color and its season: 
“Throw hither all your quaint enameled eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honeyed show- 

ers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers.” 
Then follow the other flowers, each charac- 
terized by a word as less distinguished than 
“the flower of flowers all.” 


NEW EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TAL- 
MUD. Original text, edited, corrected, formu- 
lated and translated into English by Michael 
L. Rodkinson. Tracts Taanith, Megilla and 
Ebel Rabbathi, or Shemaoth. Vol. VIII. 8vo, 
pp. xiv., 98, 90, 62. (New Talmud Publish- 
ing Company, New York. $2.50.) This eighth 
volume of Dr. Rodkinson’s enormous under- 
taking, nothing less than the translation of 
the entire Talmud into readable English, 
proceeds with most commendable rapidity. 
This volume concludes all the chapters of 
the weightiest and most difficult of the sec- 
tions, that on “ estivals ” (“‘ Moed ’’), and in- 
cludes the tracts on Fasting, Purim and Es- 
ther, and one on Funerals, which does not 
actually belong to ‘“ Moed.” In the tract 
“ Megilla” (Esther) we find the famous 
passage about the _ seventy-two _ trans- 
lators of the Pentateuch who were shut 
up in separate rooms by King Ptolemy, 
and required to translate the Five Books 
into Greek from memory, which they did 
with absolute identity of language, even 
when they agreed in varying from the He- 
brew. Much less familiar is the explanation 
given in the same connection of the fact that 
reek is, next to Hebrew, the most favored 
language. We are told on the authority of 
Rabbi Abahu: 


“It is written, ‘May God enlarge the bound- 
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aries of Japheth, and may he dwell in the tents 
of Shem.’ That means that the most beautiful 
thing what Japheth has—-that is, the Greek 
language—shall dwell in the tenths of Shem.” 
Let this be an apology for a Greek quota- 
tion in our review of Senator Lodge’s book. 
This volume is full of delightfully absurd 
and sensible stories and interpretations of 
Scripture. There is the story of the rabbi 
who insisted on the Almighty’s sending rain 
in just the quantity he wantea, and would 
not let up on ‘the storm. There is a charm- 
ing series of these stories about successful 
and unsuccessful prayers for rain. We re- 
gret that this enterprise—tho it might be 
criticised—is. not better patronized. The 
work should go into a multitude of libraries 
of Biblical students. 

MISSIONS IN EDEN. Glimpses of Life in the 
Valley of the Euphrates. By Mrs. Crosby H. 
Wheeler. 1". H. Revell Co., New York. $1.00.) 
It is an interesting fact that notwithstand- 
ing all the study of the science of missions it 
is the personal in missions that really exerts 
the most influence, and there is a unique 
personality about this little book which 
makes it not less useful than attractive. It 
is a sketch of personal experience from the 
time when Mrs. Wheeler, with her husband, 
sailed from Boston in the days when steam- 
ers were not yet supposed to carry mission- 
aries, and found their way through the 
mountainous sections of Eastern Turkey 
from Trebizond to Harpat, where they laid 
the foundation of one of the most successful 
missionary efforts that the American Board 
has known. There is no effort to set forth 
the philosophy of their work, but a series of 
pictures clearly outlined and with enough of 
detail to make them attractive without be- 
ing burdensome. It is a long story that is 
condensed inte the less than 200 pages. The 
early founding of the mission, the later suc- 
cess and the latest disaster, which is yet to 
be the foundation of a still greater success, 
the daily life of the people, experience of 
persecution, the loyalty to the faith, the 
courage and wisdom of the leaders, all stand 
forth in clear outline, making of it all a use- 
ful and pleasant book. There are some ex- 
cellent illustrations of scenes from real life. 

PILKINGTON OF UGanpba. By Charles F. 
Harford-Battersby. (F. H. Revell Co., New 
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York. $1.50.) In a peculiar sense the Ugan- 
da Mission of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty in Africa is a personal mission. Mackay 
and Hannington are names identified with 
its early history, and Pilkington marks the 
later period. That society has been wonder- 
fully fortunate in many of its leaders, and 
few of those leaders stand out more notably 
than does Mr. Pilkington. A graduate of 
Cambridge University, with the most bril- 
liant prospects, he entered the mission work 
with all the energy of his predecessors. One 
peculiar characteristic of his work is that he 
was always distinctively layman and repre- 
sented the lay possibilities of mission work. 
This naturally brought him into relations 
that clerical members of the mission could 
hardly share, while at the same time he had 
an influence with some ‘possibly greater. The 
book has a special interest in that it gives 
the story of the great mutiny in Uganda and 
sets forth the political situation there most 
clearly. As will be remembered, it was while 
acting as interpreter for government officers 
with the Waganda troops in their conflict 
with the Nubians that he fell. In that po- 
sition his influence was very strong, and to 
him it was largely due that the Wagandas 
proved faithful to the flag. 

Historic GLEANINGS IN WINDHAM COUNTY, 
Connecticut. By Ellen D. Larned. Author 
of “History of Windham County.” (Provi- 
dence: Preston & Rounds Co. $2.00.) Every 
lover of New England history . will find 
genuine pleasure in reading this last vol- 
ume from Miss Larned’s pen. Miss Larned 
has at her fingers’ ends the history of Wood- 
stock, Pomfret, Thompson, Killingly and 
many other towns of Eastern Connecticut, 
and is so familiar with the early history 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island as well, 
that whatever she writes is interesting to 
read. Miss Larned tells of the intimate re- 
lations of Windham County with Provi- 
dence, R. I., of Windham, County women 
of early time, of men prominent in the 
Revolution and of facts and incidents in- 
numerable which make the volume a val- 
uable acquisition to the libraries of the pa- 
triotic societies. Who is not interested in 
Gen. Israel Putnam, of Pomfret, and in Capt. 
Thomas Knowlton, of Ashford, who both 
hurried off to fight at Bunker Hill with 
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companies from Windham, Ashford, Can- 
terbury, Pomfret, Killingly and other Wind- 
ham County towns? Who would not be 
interested in another Revolutionary cap- 
tain, the great-grandfather of the late Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan, Samuel McClellan, of 
Woodstock, whose “Troop of Horse” 
started for Boston immediately after the 
Lexington alarm, and whose wife planted 
in South Woodstock as a memorial of the 
Battle of Lexington the saplings that are 
now known far and wide as the “ McClellan 
Elms ?” 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By 
Andrew Mclaughlin, Professor of American 
History in the University of Michigan. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.40.) This vol- 
ume of the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Series” is 
a good, straightforward short history of the 
United States, beginning with the origin 
of man in America and coming down to the 
present time. In many respects Professor 
McLaughlin’s method of presenting history 
is excellent. His style is terse and clear, 
and he culls the facts to be arranged with 
good judgment of their value and of the 
position they should occupy. The text is 
not weighted down with notes, but there are 
sufficient references to guide the student in 
pursuit of more extended information than 
a short history can give, and numerous maps 
and illustrations add greatly -to the value of 
the book, which has also a good index. 
Among the many short histories of our 
country .this by- Professor McLaughlin must 
take a prominent place. 


THE BUSHWHACKERS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Chicago: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Company. $1.25.) The three 
stories that make up this beautifully printed 
and attractive looking volume are of the 
same style and composition as Miss Murfree’s 
other tales of the Southern mountains. They 
are what we are in the habit of calling “ dia- 
lect” stories; but the mountain jargon is 
cleverly used and the descriptive parts are 
excellent. Miss Murfree has a sure hand in 
drawing the lines of mountaineer character, 
and she gives her dramatic sketches a finely 
picturesque setting. 


Doc’ Horne: A STORY OF THE STREETS AND 
Town. By George Ade. (Chicago: Herbert 8. 
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Stone & Company. $1.25.) Mr. Ade in this 
story touches the same half grotesque, half 
comic and altogether catching chord which 
so pleasantly rang through “ Artie” and 
“Pink Marsh.” We have enjoyed reading 
Doc’ Horne immensely, and we turn the 
book over to the public for popular approval. 
The illustrations are by John T. McCutcheon. 

Mr. Mito BcsH AND OTHER WORTHIES. 
By Hayden Carruth. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) These absurdly funny 
stories belong to the class of. fiction supposed 
to be originated by jolly fellows who enter- 
tain their friends orally with the latest “good 
things.’”’ They are largely “ big-talk tales,” 
depending upon grotesquerie or ridiculous 
situations for their attraction. Many a good 
laugh is lurking in them ready to attack the 
unwary reader. Some excellent illustrations 
help the stories along. 


For CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. By Charles 
M. Sheldon. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 30 cents.) This little book, by 
the author of that very popular work, “In 
His Steps,” is written with the purpose of 
arousing interest in church work, the prayer 
meeting, the Endeavor Sociey and all the 
channels of Christian activity which the 
pastor and the congregation jointly control. 
It is a very effective sketch and will doubt- 
less find many readers. 


ENCHANTED INDIA. By Bojidar Karageor- 
gevitch. (New York: $1.75.) The gorgeous 
style of this book is well suited to its sub- 
ject. The author, a Servian prince, has had 
exceptional opportunities to see India and 
to study many interesting phases of its life, 
manners and customs, as well as to make 
notes of its most picturesque landscape fea- 
tures. His descriptive writing is full of bril- 
liant color and warm with enthusiastic elo- 
quence. While the book has not a great deal 
of valuable information it is picturesque, 
poetical and in places very interesting. The 
atmosphere of India is in it, and many pas- 
sages descriptive of religious rites and cere- 
monies and of curious domestic customs are 
well worth reading. 

A FURTHER StTuDy OF OTHELLO. By Welker 
Given, Esq. (New York: The Shakespeare 
Press. $3.00.) This is No. 11 of the Papers 
of the Shakespeare Society of New York. It 
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is a close, logical and notably ingenious and 
somewhat novel study of ‘“ Othello,” by a 
competent and enthusiastic lover of the great 
dramatist. Just how much ‘Mr. Given has 
added to the sum of Shakespearean knowl- 
edge we are not, by our hasty reading, able 
to say; but the work is charmingly written, 
full of references to other plays and writers 
of Shakespeare’s time, reserved and cautious 
in its criticism, and impressed with an air of 
eareful scholarship. It is a good book to go 
upon the Shakespeare shelf of every library. 
We are sorry to say that it has no index. The 
author’s new theory of “ Othello” would be 
much more easily digested by the average 
student were he furnished with a means of 
easily finding any particular part of the 
somewhat involved essay. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF EMI- 
NENT PAINTERS. By Elbert Hubbard. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10 cents.) The 
present example of Mr. Hubbard’s delightful 
“Little Journeys” is to the home of Ary 
Scheffer. It is a rambling journey, beguil- 
ingly broidered with chat artistic, literary, 
biographical and descriptive, giving a good 
impression of Scheffer’s life and genius. The 
portrait of the artist shows that he was a 
man handsome enough but for a nose some 
seven inches long. 


NOTHING TO WEAR AND OTHER POEMS. 
William Allen Butler. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.) “‘ Nothing to Wear” seems 
to have taken a permanent place in literature 
not very far from the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 
The edition of Mr. Butler’s verse now offered 
to the public is a new and beautiful one, 
bearing a fine portrait of the author, from 
which no competent critic would be led to 
doubt that the question of good clothes and 
plenty of them has been settled pleasantly 
for Mr. Butler. 


A Farr Bricanp. By George Horton. (Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) A 
story of adventures in Greece, pleasantly and 
somewhat extravagantly told. It is a com- 
edy, here and there reddening into bloody 
tragedy. The heorine is the daughter of a 
Greek brigand. She rescues a young Ameri- 
can archeologist from her people, who are 
holding him for ransom. Greek scenery and 
the character of the mountain people are 


By 
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sketched at a run, and the humor is some- 
what. farcical. From the same publish- 
ers we have a light, well written, very read- 
able novelet entitled THE Marp HE MaAr- 
RIED. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Price, 
75 cents.) : 

A PRINCE OF GEORGIA AND OTHER TALES. 
By Julian Ralph. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.)° Mr. Ralph is always 
bright and entertaining. He offers us here a 
collection of short stories of varying inter- 
est, most of them cleverly written and 
sprightly, which make up a book quite above 
the average of its ‘kind. Indeed since his 
Southern sketches he has done nothing better 
than these breezy tales. The volume is ex- 
cellently illustrated. —PRUE AND I. By 
George William Curtis (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 50 cents) is a new and beau- 
tiful edition of George William Curtis’s little 
classic, with a fine portrait of the author for 
frontispiece. 

THE GULISTAN OF SaA’DI. BEING THE ROSE- 
GARDEN OF SHAIKH SA’pI, THE First Four 
Bags or “Gateways.” Translated by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, K.C.1.E., CSI. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) The reader 
who shall expect Sir Edwin Arnold’s render- 
ing of Sa’di to compare with Fitzgerald’s 
translations from the Persian will, of course, 
be disappointed; but there is enough of ex- 
cellence in this little book to make it well 
worth reading. Sa’di was a charming light 
philosopher, wise for his time and imbued 
with the very rose-odors and rose-flush of 
the gardens he loved. He had traveled, ob- 
served, studied, and his genius gave forth 
thumb-nail sketches in prose and verse of 


the life and manners of the East. Sir Ed-> 


win has fairly caught the spirit and colors 
of the original in these translations. 


No. 5 Joun STREET. By Richard Whiting. 
(New York: The Century Company. $1.50.) 
The unpunishable lese majeste of talking and 
writing against one’s civilization was never 
better exemplified than in No. 5 John Street. 
Mr. Whiting makes out his case very easily 
and with admirable wit, humor, irony. His 
story appeals to both the higher and lower 
strata of human sympathy. It goes pretty 
low in some places, it rises well up at many 
points, His style is delightful, his charac- 


ters human. The didactic strain of the book 
is heavy. The problem of “ imperialism ” 
comes in for an airing, and some sentimen- 
talizing is let loose upon the reader. Like 
most efforts to treat practical, social and 
political problems with a dose of imagina- 
tion, the effect is an impression of some- 
thing flabby. Yet as a piece of “ fiction 
with a purpose” the book is unusually 
strong. 


How TuHey Kept THE Faitu. By Grace 
Raymond. (Richmond, Va., Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. $1.00.) A tale of 
the Huguenots of Languedoc written with 
considerable cleverness and feeling. It gives 
a moving picture of the religious life in the 
days of persecution and transition, when 
France was a storm-center of the elements 
which were to clarify and purify life all 
over the civilized world. 


InIsH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Michael 
MacDonagh. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.75.) This is the second edition of an in- 
teresting and instructive book on the pe- 
culiarities of Irish life and character. It is 
most cleverly written and brim full of wit 
and bright glimpses of Irish social, political, 
domestic, legal, religious and rural eccen- 
tricities and humors. 

THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. By Victor 
Charbonnel. Translated by Emily Whitney, 
with an Introduction by Lilian Whiting. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) This is a 
good translation of a good book of essays 
by a pure-minded and wholesomely opti- 
mistic writer, whose thoughts will leave in 
the reader’s mind a pleasant aftertaste. The 
introduction by Miss Whiting is a charm- 
ing piece of fore-wording. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. By Bernard. 


Shaw. (Chicago and New York: Herbert B. 
Stone & Co:) Mr. Shaw, in this little book, 
has expended his well-known critical in- 
dividuality hardly toward wisdom or enter- 
tainment. The chapters offer a curious 
group of “interpretations” of the Nibel- 
ungen Tetralogy as an allegorical em- 
bodiment—its characters suggesting moral, 
social or other abstractions. Some pages of 
more ordinary comment on Wagnerism suc- 
ceed, which is unvaluable; and, like the stud- 
ies preceding, made less attractive thap 
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they would be were their author’s style not 
that of a:reporter on a cheap daily journal 
who has a mind to be funny. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Shaw’s booklet will sell on its signature, 
as might be expected to sell every depar- 
ture that he makes toward what kind of 
writing he has neither knowledge nor apt- 
ness to take up. But that is no new fortune 
in unnecessary literature of the type. 





Literary Notes. 


MARION HARLAND is soon to publish through 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘“ Charlotte Bronte 
at Home.” 


. Theodore Roosevelt will write a history 
of Oliver Cromwell to run through six issues of 
Scribner’s in 1900. 

...L. C. Page & Co. announce a new de luxe 
edition of the “‘ Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 
i Kempis. This edition is limited to 650 copies, 
of which only 150 are for sale in the United 
States. 

..-The new president of Wellesley College, 
Miss Caroline Hazard, is soon to bring out 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘The Narra- 
gansett Friends’ Meeting in the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury.” 

..The question of the “ Taxation of Cor- 
porations” is ably discussed in this month’s 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science by Dr. Frederic 
C. Howe. 

....-During the month of August the six most 
popular books selling in the United States were 
“David Harum,” “ Richard Carvel,’ ‘ When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” ‘The Market 
Place,” “No. 5 John Street,” and “The Fow- 
ler.” 

.-Mr. Josiah Flynt, the well-known writer 
on tramps in this country, is soon to issue 
through the Century Company “ Tramping with 
Tramps.” We may add that Mr. Flynt spent 
this summer in the employ of a Western rail- 
road acting as a policeman in breaking up 
tramps’ “ hangouts,” and that he has written in 
six essays an account of his experience for THE 
INDEPENDENT, which we shall publish shortly. 


..Mr. Alleyne Ireland, who has spent ten 
years in the tropics and is a well-known speaker 
and writer on economic subjects, has just writ- 
ten “Tropical Colonization,” which will soon 
be published by the Macmillan Company. This 
company also announce a new edition of “ The 
Life of Lord Tennyson” by his son Hallam, 
which will contain portraits and illustrations, 
and Tennyson’s Poems in ten uniform volumes. 
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Books of the Week. 


Carrie F. Butler Thwing; An Appreciation 
by Friends, Together with Extracts from 
Her Journal of a Tour in Burope. 744x5%4, 

. 193. Cleveland, Ohio: The we man- 


by Life Savers. By Jame Otis. a 

p. 295. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Zolllac Stories. By Blanche Mar. Channing. 
Hae i pp. 305. New York: HE. P. Dutton 


a... of the Burden; Being Stories of 
Land and Sea. By Major W. P. Drury. 
New York: G. P. Put- 


Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Enph- 
raim Emerton. 744x5\4%4, pp. 451. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

In the Year of Waterloo. 4 oO. 
7144x5\%4, pp. 350. Boston: A. I. Bradley & 
Co 


A Pair of Pickles. By Evelyn gr tn 
Hie te pp. 185. Boston: A. I. 
y 
Little Miss Conceit. By Ellinor Davenport- 
. T4xd, . 109. Boston: A. I. 
Bradley & Co 
Dewey ; Old Glory’s Defender. 
George MacDonald. 7x5, 
York: F. Tennyson Neely 
Fifteenth Report of the United States Civil 
Service ae. July 1, 7 to June 
30, 1898. pp. 725. Washington: 
Government Print ng Office 
Sunday «Out, for the Young. 1900. Illus- 
trated _ pp. 369. New York: E. & 


J. B. You 

George Bliot’s s g tas kaneis With an — 
duction by George Armstrong Wauchope. 
6x44, pp. 288. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

The Rise and Develonmant of the Tiiatoe 
tion. By Willett L. Hardin. 714x5%. pp. 
240. New York: The Macmillan Co 

The House with Sixty Closets. A Christmas 
Story for Young Folks and Old Children. 
By Krank Samuel Child. 7x5, pp. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard 

Henry in the War: or, The Model Mae my 
By Gen. O. O. Howard. Illustrated by A 

7144x514, pp. 250. Boston: Lee 


Dp 
The Art -y Living. By Robert Grant, 7% 
. 320. New York: Charles Scrib- 


By Bliss Perry. 74x 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


The Lion and the Unicorn. By Seog Har- 
Illustrated by H. C. Christy. 
. Charles 


Search- Light Letters. By Robert Grant. 
225. New York: Charles 


Sand and Cactus. By Wolcott Leclear Beard. 
744x544, pp. 314. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 

The Mystery of k'airy Spring; A Tale of Ot- 
sego Lake. By James Pitcher. 614x5%4, 
pp. 183. New York: Hartwick Seminary.. 

The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-seven Illustrations. ax 5%, pp. 
950. ew York: Houghton, _ in & Co 

Westminster Abbey. By Rev. pose : an 

. Mansfield 


SiAx6, ig Dyas York: M. 
jana ; eg reel and Bibliogra 
otes Anent udyard Riping bo 
Titusteeteas: 61%4x4%, pp 
York: M. F. Mansfield and A. te 
A Course in Argumentative Writing. By 
Gertrude Buck. wt pp. New 
¥ork: Henry Holt 
Second Year Latin; Part % and Part II. Ed- 
ited by James ’"B. Greenough. Be nj. L. 
D'Ooge and M. Grant Daniell. 7%x5\%4, 
pp. 180. Boston: Ginn & C 
The Ralstons. Two volumes in one. 2 
Marion Crawford. 74x54, pp. 309. New 
York: The Macmillan Co 
The Bible; Is it the Word of God? Bennett 
Lectures for 1898. Boston: Massachusetts 
New-Church Union 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Nation’s .Welcome to 
Admiral Dewey. 


BREATHES there a man with soul so dead 
as not to love a patriotic demonstration? 
Seldom has one been projected grander in its 
purpose or finer in its execution than that 
which will greet Admiral .Dewey on his re- 
turn this week from the scene of his famous 
victory. The demonstration is for the honor 
of the man, and yet far less so than for the 
glory of the nation which he has served with 
such distinguished honor. 

Admiral Dewey seems to have been made 
for just the work he has done. It was no ac- 
cident that put him in command of the Pa- 
cific fleet. As a student of the Naval Acad- 
emy he got his best marks in Spanish. He 
had already served in the Philippine waters 
and desired the assignment he received be- 
cause he had long anticipated that in the 
event of such a war the blow must be struck 
at Manila. He is a modest, affable, compan- 
ionable man, at the same time strict in disci- 
pline and most thorough in his preparation 
for all emergencies. Nor is he the man to 
fail when the time comes for quick and dar- 
ing action. No consideration of the failure 
of discipline or of preparation on the part of 
Admiral Montojo’s fleet can detract from the 
praise due to Admiral Dewey for the over- 
whelming victory which he gained without 
the loss of a single man or ship. His part 
was done thoroughly and completely; and 
what followed might perhaps have been bet- 
ter done if Admiral Dewey had remained in 
full command of all our forces and had been 
able to conduct the diplomatic as well as the 
military side of the campaign; for the people 
will believe he has a finer and more sympi- 
thetic grasp of the situation there and of the 
way to deal with the Filipinos than any 
army officer who has been in command. He 
is a broad enough man to believe in men, 
even in the Filipinos, and they trusted him. 

When Dewey sunk the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay he opened a new era in the his- 
tory of the United States; a new and larger 
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chapter opens than had ever opened before. 
From that day the United States took its 
part among the nations who are responsible 
for the history of the world. We graduated 
that day from an insular to an ecumenical 
Power. We begin now to feel responsible 
that the world is governed well, and we are 
no longer in any sense outside of the brother- 
hood of nations. That victory also gave a 
new front to our country. Previously we 
had faced east, looking across the Atlantic; 
now we face west as well as east, and there 
opens to us the greatest field of trade in the 
world, that of populous Eastern Asia. Our 
country is nearer to it and can supply it bet- 
ter than any other country. This fact these 
Dewey days will emphasize, so that as we 
look upon our hero we shall remember that 
we look upon a larger country with the prom- 
ise of immense industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion before it. 

The future now offers for Admiral Dewey 
little beyond the modest rewards which serv- 
ice provides for an officer of high grade. He 
can live as comfortably as a bank cashier. 
There will be no dotation from Congress to 
support the honor of a dukedom. He will 
shortly retire to his home in Vermont or in 
Washington to join in the common duties of 
other citizens. There has been some talk 
about nominating him for President, but he 
says, and he doubtless means it, that he 
would not accept such a nomination from 
either party. Generals Sherman and Sheri- 
dan said the same thing and they meant it. 
No one seems to be quite certain whether he 
is a Democrat or a Republican. The Repub- 
licans have-one or two other candidates 
that have the precedence, and the Dem- 
ocrats could hardly nominate the most 
distinguished of all expansionists ‘on their 
anti-expansion platform, even were Bryan 
out of the way. We presume he will remain 
plain Admiral; and the crowds that cheer 
him wildly on Friday and Saturday will give 
him more enthusiastic honor than any other 
man has received in this generation, and who 
says he does not deserve it ? 
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The Future of Porto Rico. 


Ir is in the hands of the President and of 
Congress. We have done nothing yet to- 
ward a government for Hawaii, and 
our National Legislature has before it the 
task of deciding upon a policy. What is 
done for Hawaii and Porto Rico will form 
a precedent upon which momentous issues 
will hang. Upon the same model the Gov- 
ernment for the Philippines will undoubt- 
edly be formed, and later, if our influence in 
the West Indies becomes predominant, we 
shall have Cuba, San Domingo and Hayti; 
and perhaps other islands asking to be an- 
nexed. What Congress. shall do for Porto 
Rico, therefore, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only to the people of that island, 
but to people of other islands, as well as to 
those of the United States. 

The President’s recommendations to Con- 
gress will probably be based upon the in- 
formation furnished by the commissions 
which have visited Porto Rico and reported 
their investigations and conclusions. The 
Report of the Insular Commission, sent out 
by the War Department, is already known 
to the public. That of Dr. Carroll, appointed 
by the President himself, is not yet pub- 
lished. He has indicated, however, that he 
will recommend (1) a territorial govern- 
ment; (2), free coastwise trade with the 
United States, and (3), universal suffrage. 
He is also convinced that radical treatment 
of the laws, customs and language of the 
people is not necessary and would be ex- 
tremely unwise. 

The Insular Commission demands that 
everything be Americanized. It would not 
even allow the Spanish language to be 
taught in the schools. It ventures, after a 
few weeks’ investigation, to propose an en- 
tire new set of laws of its own make. It 
treats the people as children who don’t 
know what is best for themselves. They 
are not to be allowed to vote at all, even for 
members of their city councils. So few of 
them can read that even a limited suffrage 
would be hazardous. A minority ought not 
to be allowed to rule; therefore, nobody 
should. vote. This is a queer kind of Ameri- 
canism. We created a territory of Span- 
ish people nearly fifty years ago—New 
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Mexico—another, Arizona, thirty-six years 
ago, ‘and altho illiteracy was high enough 
in both, it never occurred to Congress to 
deny the new citizens the right of suffrage, 
or even to restrict it. 

We justified the rebels of Cuba and Porto 
Rico in fighting for their emancipation from 
corrupt and oppressive rule, and said the 
autonomy offered by the Peninsula was not 
liberal enough. Now the Insular Commis- 
sion would deny, in the American name, 
not simply the Spanish measure of auton- 
omy, but even the liberal things which 
Spain gave before that concession was 
wrung from it. In both Porto Rico and 
Cuba the people were accustomed to vote 
for members of the city councils, of the 
Provincial Deputation, and of the two 
Houses of the Cortes in Madrid. Under the 
electoral law of 1890 all could vote who 
paid $5 or more in taxes. The United States 
is to begin, if the Insular Commission has 
its way, by disfranchising everybody. The 
proposition is worse than absurd, it is in- 
famous. It is what one might expect from 
cruel, contemptuous and tyrannical Span- 
ish Weylers, not from intelligent Ameri- 
cans. 

We have no patience with the crude ideas 
of the Insular Commission. We do not pro- 
pose that the control of the United States 
shall rival that of Spain in narrowness, dis- 
regard of human rights and despotism. 
After having been instrumental in reliev- 
ing Portoricans of the Spanish yoke, we 
do not propose to rivet an American col- 
lar about their necks. It was not for this 
that the Stars and Stripes was raised over 
Morro Castle. The people have done no 
wrong worthy of such punishment. They 
are asking for bread; we will not give them 
a stone. Nor is it a crime ta have been bred 
in Spanish customs and to speak the Span- 
ish language. Why should we require them 
to pay taxes for the support of schools from 
which the teaching of their own language 
is to be excluded ? Are Spanish parents 
not made of flesh and blood that they 
could bear to see their children debarred 
from instruction in their own language ? 
This is not only not American, it is not com- 
mon sense or common decency. 

We have not received this inheritance to 
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minister to our own conceit, our own pleas- 
ure, or to a mean desire to enslave. When 
God wrested the sovereignty from the 
clutch of the Spanish despot, it was to de- 
liver it over to a country devoted to hu- 
man rights and human progress. Let it be 
remembered for once and all that Porto- 
ricans are not slaves or slavish, not 
vicious or criminal, not revolutionary or 
disorderly, not savage or unintelligent. We 
have nothing to teach them in polite, manly 
bearing; crimes of violence are very rare 
among them; they are not an idle or lazy 
people, and they understand the ways of 
business quite thoroughly. 

They expect as reasonable concessions 
from us: a full measure of self-government, 
such as we gave the Spanish people of 
Arizona and New Mexico; access to all 
our markets, on the same terms as other 
territories; a modification of their codes and 
courts so as to fit into the Constitutional 
plan; the continued use of the Spanish lan- 
guage side by side with the English; schools 
after the American model; the retention of 
those customs in which they were bred in 
so far as they are not in conflict with the or- 
ganic laws; complete municipal autonomy; 
the right of suffrage. 

There is no risk in giving all this. We can 
reasonably do nothing less. It will be doing 


little more than Spain did; only she sent 


her politicians to fatten on the spoils of: 


office and to oppress the people. We must 
send an American governor and a few other 
Americans to introduce the American ‘Sys- 
tem, and to show the people the beneficence 
of honest and efficient rule. We will en- 
courage them to realize their aspirations, 
which are truly noble. We will manifest 
our confidence in them because they are 
worthy of it, and because we can best help 
them in that way to develop prosperity and 
eapacity for self-government. 

Those who have no confidence in human- 
ity, who, while pretending to be devoted 
to republican government, assert that des- 
potic rule is only fitting for the majority of 
mankind, who conjure tropical history to 
prove the impossibility of stable govern- 
ment in the equatorial belt, who tell us that 
the white man cannot live in the tropics, and 
the black man won’t work there unless he is 
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enslaved—this class of drags on human en- 
deavor and human progress will prophesy 
disaster; but those who cannot read the his- 
tory of the past aright have no power to 
foretell the future. We need not be dis- 
turbed, so long as we go as the finger of God 
points. 

What we give Porto Rico, Cuba must 
ask for, sooner or later, and the rest of the 
West India Islands. We need their produc- 
tions and they need, and must have, our 
markets. If Portorican sugar and _ to- 
bacco and fruit come into our markets free, 
our manufactures will go to Portorican 
ports free. While Cuba continues independ- 
ent it must pay duties at our ports. It will 
not be long before Cubans will be driven to 
ask for the same advantages for their 
sugar and other products which Porto 
Rico enjoys. This is simply prophesying 
what all well-trained business eyes can 
clearly see, and it will surely become his- 
tory, unless in a freak of sudden insanity 
Congress models. its legislation for our new 


possession upon the ideas of the Insular 
Commission. 





The Remedies for Trusts. 

THE Chicago conference on trusts simply 
discussed the subject from various points of 
view, and the members talked and listened 
for their individual benefit. They had dif- 
ferent and conflicting views, and may be sup- 
posed to have gained enlightenment, and to 
have enlightened the public. Prof. J. B. 
Clark, himself a member and speaker, tells 
our readers what was its drift. 

The St. Louis conference was quite a dif- 
ferent affair. Its members were the Gov- 
ernors and law officers of eleven States, 
who had been elected on the anti-trust issue. 
They needed no enlightenment. Their minds 
were made up and the case closed. All they 
wanted was to decide and agree how the evil 
of so-called trusts was to be destroyed. They 
reached a conclusion and put it into the form 
of legislation suggested for adoption by each 
of the States represented. They give us 
something definite which can be considered. 

They have learned that there are no longer 
any trusts, properly speaking, to be consid- 
ered. The trust is out of date; we have now 
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no longer a number of competing companies, 
put by their directors into the hands of a 
joint committee of trustees for non-competi- 
tive management, but an actual consolidation 
of these companies into a large company, 
either with or without the extinction of the 
original company. Instead of intrusting their 
business to a body of trustees they actually 
sell out their property and business and 
rights, and there is no trust, simply a bigger 
company, which does business under com- 
mon corporation law, and differs from other 
corporations only in its past history, and, 
perhaps, in its size. The new company stands 
on precisely the same basis as any other 
large company, and may have a much 
smaller capital. A shoe-nail “trust” may 
be a much smaller company than the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

So without discussing the evil or the good 
of these large corporations, the Governors 
assumed the evil and proceeded to suggest 
means of circumventing them. When we 
come to analyze their recommendations we 
find them to be two, publicity and repression. 

Publicity is the natural corrective of all 
evils, and so of any evils in the management 
of corporations. This publicity is provided 
for by a system of reports and examinations, 
such as we have for insurance companies. 
This is excellent, if it be not carried to an in- 
termeddling extent; indeed, it is necessary 
for the protection of the public, and of the 
same sort of people as are protected by an 
insurance commission—that is, those that 
want to buy the stock or the goods of the 
company. The public should know whether 
the company is solvent, whether it is prop- 
erly capitalized; whether its stock is solid or 
speculative; whether it gets and gives fair 
and equal privileges, and what are its total 
expenses and profits. But it will be no part 
of the duty of such a State commission to 
publish its trade secrets and methods for the 
advantage of competing companies, any more 
than in the case of individuals doing busi- 
ness. Such publicity is the right of the peo- 
ple in the case of a company which puts its 
stock on the market, whether it be big or 
small. 

The Governors then propose laws of re- 
pression. They would make any attempted 
monopolization of business a crime, to be 
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punished by dissolution of the company. 
How this would be applied to natural mo- 
nopolies, such as railroads, is not easy to see. 
For example, one railroad built between the 
neighboring small cities of Jacktown and 
Jimtown is a monopoly, and any company 
owning it could not help trying to prevent 
the building of a possible competing parallel 
track which would destroy all its value. We 
suppose the alternative is the socialistic rem- 
edy, the ownership of natural monopolies by 
the municipality or the State, which will be 
a stronger monopoly. An attempt to prevent 
such monopoly must end in State monopoly. 
So far as we can see, the attempt to punish 
an attempt at monopoly, except for violent or 
criminal methods of doing business, would 
utterly fail. It is right to forbid or punish 
a discrimination in rates or prices, but to for- 
bid the enlargement of business, or the buy- 
ing out of business, is against the laws of 
trade and will fail. 

Another proposition is to forbid one com- 
pany to own stock in another company, and 
to forbid an officer of one company to be an 
officer in another similar or competing com- 
pany, or to own stock therein. Such legis- 
lation would be such a restraint of the liberty 
of trade as it would be impossible to carry 
out. In Michigan it would forbid W. K. 
Vanderbilt to own stock in both the Michigan 
Central and the Michigan Southern Rail- 
roads, for they are “similar,” and to a great 
extent, ‘“ competing ” companies. It would, 
in principle, forbid one railroad to lease an- 
other for ninety-nine years. All such restric- 
tions of liberty are only bad. 

The further propositions are corollaries of 
these two, publicity and restriction. They 
put the New Jersey company, doing business 
in Texas, under the same conditions as the 
Texas company. This is right, as far as pub- 
licity is concerned. If the Texas company 
must be under inspection, to see that its busi- 
ness is honest and fair, so should be the New 
Jersey company doing business in Texas. 
But when it puts the New Jersey company 
under restriction as to how much business it 
shall do, or as to its purchase or lease of 
other companies, or in any way tries to limit 
its freedom of expansion, then it will find 
that it is sapping its own prosperity. Out of 
private business grow partnerships; out of 
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partnerships companies, out of companies 
larger companies, and all this is in the line 
of public welfare and public wealth. It is 
true that the companies become very strong, 
and some few of their stockholders become 
enormously rich; but the wealth is better dis- 
tributed than in the old days, and the million- 
aires get less profit out of the individual la- 
borer than under the earlier and cruder busi- 
ness conditions. In old times the moderately 
wealthy man made more out of the labor of 
each of his fifty or a hundred employees than 
the “ trust’? magnate now makes out of each 
of his fifty thousand, but the latter’s aggre- 
gate wealth is much greater. We are pass- 
ing the time when competition was the pro- 
tection of the workman and the customer. 
Competition has come to be a danger as well 
as a blessing; and we are looking forward 
to the time when the Government will as- 
sume certain sorts of business and make mo- 
nopolies of them: and in the hands of private 
corporations it may be that a practical mo- 
nopoly, under the inspection of the State, 
may be the best solution in many kinds of 
business. 


“An Accursed War.” 

So General Lawton is reported to have 
called it, and so it is. The language is st~ong, 
but not too strong. This does not mean, and 
General Lawton did not mean, that it is a 
war that should not be prosecuted to a 
speedy conclusion. It is a most unfortunate 
and unhappy kind of a war, a war with a 
tribe of people who fight us because they do 
not understand our rights or our purpose, who 
think we would forbid them self-government 
and would treat them as the Spaniards did, 
but who are yet fighting in the holy name of 
liberty. 

We must face—we have all along faced— 
this condition of things. It is not peculiar 
but belongs to a large category of insurrec- 
tions and wars. Wilfulness and liberty are 
very often confounded, and we are afraid 
they are being confounded now wy both the 
Filipinos and the Boers. The Tagals want 
to rule Luzon and all the Philippine Islands 
as Spain did, and they call that liberty and 
independence. Instead of trying the slow 
methods of persuasion and diplomacy, they 
started a sudden war against our forces, 





which had just liberated them from Spain. 
Their horrible blunder brings us into an ac- 
cursed war which we believe will soon end. 
1t is shocking to have to fight people that are 
persuaded they are defending their homes 
against cruel invaders. We detest such a 
war, and so does General Lawton, but that 
does not make him or us blind to the fact 
that it must be brought to its only conclu- 
sion. Then the people of the Philippines will 
settle down to a condition of peace and pros- 
perity and liberty as well; for we have not 
the slightest doubt that for the Philippines, 
as for Porto Rico, there is decreed in the 
counsels of our Government and the counsels 
of God an abundant measure of self-govern- 
ment, such self-government as we gave to 
New Mexico and Arizona, and as much more 
as the people shall come to desire. 

May we add without being misunderstood 
and misrepresented, that ever since the Cen- 
taurs were overcome by the Lapithe, the 
lower and coarser and ruder civilization has 
had to make way for the higher and better? 
There has often been injustice in the process, 
but the process is on the whole good. May 
we say that the world belongs to its best 
ideas, and that in the mighty movements 
forward of civilization and intelligence not a 


-little violence or even wrongdoing may at- 


tach itself, barnacle-wise, to a good cause. 
The Centaurs doubtless thought they were 
defending the freedom of their forests; the 
Lapithze perhaps put more devotion into 
their worship of Mars than of Ceres. It is 
not all to be regretted and condemned that 
Alexander’s sword carried Greek civilization 
to the borders of India, or that Ceesar ex- 
tended the laws and the roads of Rome to 
Britain. We do not grieve that Great Brit- 
ain undertook the unification and sound gov- 
ernment of India, or that the nations of Eu- 
rope now undertake the good task of civiliz- 
ing Africa, altho there has been much con- 
scious ambition and violence in the course of 
it, as well as much unconsciousness of the 
noble purpose which lay behind all their sec- 
ular religion of doing and daring for the bet- 
terment of things in which the actors may 
not have seen the kingdom of God, while 
they 


“fought and sailed and ruled and loved and 
made our world.” 
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We shall be misunderstood; we shall be sup- 
posed to justify the Century of Dishonor and 
the cruelties.of Pizarro, but the fact remains 
that while we will purge as much as we can 
the cruelties and curses out of accursed war, 
yet we need not delay too long over the inci- 
dents of rapine and sacrilege and slaughter; 
nor must we linger to spend all our tears or 
our indignation on the selfishness and ambi- 
tion which always cling to the fringes and 
often stain the very central fabric of the pro- 
gressive regeneration of the world. 





Ex-SENATOR BUTLER, of South Carolina, 
wants the United States Government to ex- 
patriate the negroes to Central or South 
America. But he does not make it clear how 
we are either to persuade the negro to go, or 
to place him in a country that does not be- 
long te us. The suggestion is a mere frothy 
wish that can lead nobody astray. But some 
may be deceived by the plausible fallacy of 
the following utterance of his, which has 
been repeated so often that many believe it: 

“The most advanced stages of civilization do 
not appear to eradicate race prejudice. Chris- 
tianity does not and cannot, and the only refuge 
for the weaker race is in exodus or perpetual 


subordination to the stronger, or extermina- 


tion.” 

That is very absurd when once analyzed. 
There are multitudes of good Christians, not 
to say bad Christians, who have conquered 
this prejudice. It is hardly to be discovered 
in Mexico or Cuba, and is very weak in our 
Southern States. The most searching test 
of race prejudice is to be found in the rela- 
tion of the sexes. Now the evidence is quite 
sufficient that where the two races are 
brought into close contact there is not preju- 
dice enough to prevent the closest personal 
relations. The prejudice is not so much that 
of race as it is that which separates an old 
slave caste, which happens here to coincide 
with a race division. Yet here the caste 
prejudice is just as much against one in 
whose blood there is supposed to be a taint 
of slave blood that is quite imperceptible to 
the eye. 





THE ordinary mind has not found it easy 
to see why organized labor is not a “ trust ” 
just as much as organized capital. We use 
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the word trust in its too often accepted sense 
to designate a great combination. But Pres- 
ident Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, thus explains what seems to work- 
men to be the difference: 

“Tt has been said that organized labor is a 

trust, and I want to say in connection with this 
that to our minds that is an absolute misnomer. 
Organized labor throws open its doors to all 
who work for wages and asks them to come in 
and share in the benefits. We try to prevent 
by all means within our power any one from 
leaving or getting outside of the union. You 
cannot break into a trust.” 
Is this distinction quite valid? We have 
known not a few cases in which labor unions 
have refused to receive members. Indeed, 
they have made rules to limit the number of 
apprentices. They often try to keep their 
numbers so low that all shall be employed, 
and it is frequently difficult to “ break into” 
them. It is about the same as with a trust, 
which often shuts people out by cutting 
prices and often tries hard to get concerns to 
come into it. But anybody can get into a 
trust who will buy a share of its stock at 
market prices. Many thousands are thus in 
the Oil Trust. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks if we desire to 
have Cuba annexed to the United States. 
Of course we do, Cuba and Hayti, and 
Santo Domingo, and Canada and Mexico 
and Central America, and then all South 
America and the rest of the world. But we 
do not expect to annex them until they want 
to be annexed. We will not ask Cuba to be 
annexed; she mustdo just what she pleases, 
for she must be as free as we are; we have 
promised it, and that leaves her free to come 
or go. We believe in enlarging the terri- 
tory of American liberty. We would not 
be selfish in forbidding other islands or na- 
tions to join our partnership of freedom. 
Every annexation, or union, is a step to- 
ward universal peace. The immensity of 
the British Empire is a guarantee of peace 
between all its parts. Great Britain and 
the Transvaal may fight, for the suzerainty 
is in doubt; but there is no fear of a war 
between Great Britain and Canada or Aus- 
tralia. The annexation of Hawaii or Porto 
Rico or the Philippines is a step, perhaps 
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a small one, toward the poet’s, but what 
ought to be no less the statesman’s, dream, 
“the federation of the world.’ And we 
made another approach to it in the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, the first occasion 
in the history of the world when all na- 
tions united in sending their official repre- 
sentatives for mutual council and decision. 
With its central arbitration bureau there, 
why is not The Hague now the capital of 
the world ? 





WE said last week that there was very 
little basis for the complaints and appeals of 
Catholic societies against the desecration of 
churches in the Philippines by our soldiers. 
The concerted howls of indignation, raised 
chiefly for political effect, are silenced by 
Cardinal Gibbons himself, if he can silence 
them. He has told the President that the 
Church had no complaint to make, but that 
it had every reason to be satisfied with the 
respect its churches and other edifices had 
received from our army in this time of war. 
Of course there are sporadic cases of violence 
and desecration; but we entertain no doubt 
that the churches have been treated with 
vastly more regard by our soldiers than by 
the Filipinos, just as we have treated the 
priests and friars like human beings and not 
worse than dogs. Of course churches have 
been used for military purposes, or have even 
been bombarded when they sheltered the 
enemy, but that is nothing to complain of. A 
dispatch from General Otis, in reply to a 
question from the President, gives full assur- 
ance that there has been no such wanton 
desecration as was_ reported. Sixteen 
churches have been occupied, and three con- 
vents, all but four churches previously occu- 
pied by the ingurgents. But war is war, and 
much must be done then that would not be 
tolerated at other times. 





THE Rev. William Meyer, a resident in Ok- 
lahoma City since 1891, writes us from Okla- 
homa City: 

In THE INDEPENDENT for August 31st is a 
contribution entitled “ Our Next New State.” 
The purported facts given both amuse and sur- 
prise old Oklahomans. As to there not being a 
mountain or forest in Oklahoma, we point to the 
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_ Wichita range, with its Mts. Scott and Sheridan. 


As to there being no timber, except cottonwood 
and willow skirting the streams, we point to the 
post oak forests, which cover almost entirely our 
eastern tier of counties. Thousands of railroad 
ties have been cut from these timbers, and cord- 
wood is delivered at the gins at from one dollar to 
two dollars per cord. This certainly indicates that 
oak is abundant. Instead of buffalo grass, it is 
blue-stem and kindred grasses that cover our 
Territory where the ground is not broken. In- 
stead of 53 counties, we have but 23 organized. 
There is no bituminous coal mined in our Ter- 
ritory, but we get our supplies from the Indian 
Territory. So far as I know there have been 
no coal measures discovered in Oklahoma. The 
number of miles of railroad operated within the 
Territory is about 500, not 1,000. Its popula- 
tion is about 300,000, instead of 400,000. The 
population of the towns is also greatly over- 
stated. Oklahoma City, by reason of its rail- 
road facilities, is now the leading town of both 
Territories, and its population is estimated at 
12,000, instead of 25,000. In fact, by dividing 
by two the number given as the population of 
most of the towns named the result would be 
nearest the truth. The first part of Oklahoma 
was opened April 22d, 1889. The Sac, Iowa 
and Potawatomie reservations were opened Sep- 
tember 22d, 1891; the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
reservations in the spring of 1892, and the Strip 
in 1894. As to statehood, with the exception of 
chronic office seekers, the people do not want 
it, except as both Territories are formed in one 
State. Other corrections could be made, but 
these are sufficient. 





Tur exact case in reference to Mr. Booker 
T. Washington’s position on race questions 
is put so admirably by Mr. N. F. Mossell in 
City and State, that we cannot do better than 
to reproduce it: 


“There is a vast difference between the ele- 
ments of leadership for one who conducts pri- 
vate enterprise, be it ever so large, and one: who 
aspires to be the leading representative of an 
outraged and oppressed people. A few months 
ago, in discussing the race problem from the 
stage of the Academy of Music before thousands 
of listeners, Mr. Booker T. Washington made 
this frank admission. 

““*T am heartily sorry that the interests of my 
work in Tuskegee, Ala., will not permit me to 
discuss in detail the recent race conflict in Wil- 
mington, N. C.’ 

“Tt was there that Mr. Washington gave the 
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audience to understand by inference, if not by 
direct charge, that the dominant people in his 
State would cripple his work there if he dared 
tell the whole truth. This awful condition of 
affairs, in a so-called free country, causes Mr. 
Washington to appear before his audiences to a 
great disadvantage. In fact, when he is not 
thoughtful enough to make this frank admission 
in the beginning of his addresses, he is made to 
appear at times as an apologist, a trimmer, and 
a traitor to his race. 

‘Mr. Washington feels that he must get the 
$8,000 for his school annually from the State 
Legislature of Alabama, and more if possible. 
His anecdotes and illustrations are not always 
of the highest order ; they don’t always illustrate 
the highest aspirations and emotions of our peo- 
ple, but, like most men who are collecting money 
for similar work, they appear at times to mag- 
nify the degradations of the people whom they 
seek to elevate; but in this matter he feels to be 
justified, because he must have larger means to 
earry on his work. It is here that we must 
make the differentiation between the leadership 
of a large industrial school, sitwated in the heart 
of the South, and that great race leadership 
which would justify a man in being called the 
‘Moses of his race.’ Such an one cannot 
afford to ‘make compromises with the devil’; 
he cannot consider the question of expediency ; 
he must consider only the great, the fundamen- 
tal, principle of right and truth.” 





....Notwithstanding our own experience 
in the West it is difficult for us to realize 
that the same rapidity of development is 
noticeable in South Africa. A recent visit 
by the well-known French missionary, M. 
Coillard, to Buluwayo was a surprise to him. 
He found grand boulevards lighted by elec- 
tricity and many of the buildings with 
marked architectural pretensions; in the sub- 
urbs were villas surrounded by gardens: 
there were hotels like palaces with every- 
thing that is luxurious and prices to cor- 
respond. In the evening soirees were opened 
to the public and attendance was in full 
dress. A military band gave magnificent 
music in the court, while the attendance 
was so complete that it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible that this was one of the outposts of 
civilization. Such facts speak for them- 
selves, and give one explanation of the 
clash between advancing Western ideas and 
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the dogged, ever reactionary, spirit that 
rules in the Transvaal. 


...-One of the worst abominations in the 
Tammany rule of New York City is the as- 
sessment of candidates for judges. That 
means that they buy a nomination. At the 
last city election we had a futile protest 
against this practice. A Democratic judge re- 
fused to pay an assessment for renomination 
and was turned down, but was beaten, altho 
a strong fight was made for him by lawyers 
and others. Now is the time to probe this 
matter, and there may be a union of most di- 
verse parties on the judicial ticket on this 
very issue of an unpurchased judiciary. 


....-One of the most astounding proposi- 
tions ever made by science is that which 
comes from Mr. BE. B. Baldwin, of the 
Weather Bureau, who was a member of the 
Wellman expedition to the Arctic regions 
which returned last month. He contends 
that the aurora borealis can be, and one day 
will be, utilized by science as a power, as 
coal is used to generate heat and steam. 
Think of tapping the aurora when you want 
to run your automobile ! 


....-The soldiers coming back from the 
Philippines have a way of hooting the name 
of General Otis. They do not believe he is 
the right man in the place. Doubtless what 
they think is what their officers think. This 
is not full proof that he is lacking in energy 
or intelligence, but it is necessary for the 
best results that a general should have the 
power to command the loyal respect of his 
army. All successful officers have done that. 


....We stated a few weeks ago that Dr. 
Faunce would need to raise two million dol- 
lars to put Brown University strongly on its 
feet. Now Mr. J. D. Rockefeller has sub- 
scribed $250,000, on condition that $2,000,- 
000 be raised by the June Commencement 
Day, 1900. 


.....The Board of Education in the bor- 
ough of Queens, N. Y., has decided to build 
a high school for negroes only. There is ab- 
solutely no reason why the two colors should 
not go to the same high school. It is a bad 
decision and a waste of the people’s money. 





RELIGIOUS. 


The International Congrega- 


tional Council. 


THE second meeting of this body opened in 
Boston on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week, with a full attendance from all over 
the world. Mr. S. B. Capen called the meet- 
ing to order, and President J. B. Angell, of 
Michigan University, was chosen President. 
The first day was occupied in organization 
and hearing addresses of welcome by Gover- 
nor Wolcott and Mayor Quincy, and an ad- 
dress by President Angell. Dr. Angell gave 
a discriminating eulogy of the fathers of Old 
and New England Congregationalism, and 
outlined the work before the churches to-day. 
He touched on liberty of thought. Speaking 


of the value of intellectual activity for teach- 
ers and preachers, he said: 


‘““We must not cripple their usefulness on the 
plea of preserving orthodoxy by binding them in 
the metaphysical or exegetical fetters which men 
no more enlightened or devout than they have 
forged in the past. We best honor the fathers 
by renouncing their errors. Let us re- 
joice if in our most advanced picket lines we 
have some choice spirits who can descry the 
dawn of larger truth than we have yet seen. 
Let us not hasten to burn them as heretics, but 
wait patiently to see if they are not our proph- 
ets.” 

He also dwelt on the duties which our com- 
plex civilization puts on the Church and on 
the missionary service required. 

President Angell’s keynote of comprehen- 
sion was taken up by all the chief speakers. 
Thursday was given to theological topics. 
President Harris, now of Amherst College, 
opened with a brilliant discussion of the 
Fundamental Principles in Theology, which 
was nothing less than a full outline of a 
theological system, but one which rather as- 
sumed the existence of God, as revealed in 
the soul, than asserted or attempted to 
prove this first foundation of theology. Then 
Professor I*. C. Porter, of Yale University, 
spoke of the lessons to be gained for to-day 
from the work of the Old Testament proph- 
ets. In the afternoon P. T. Forsyth, D.D., 
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of Cambridge, who is regarded as one of the 
ablest British preachers, argued in a very 
brilliant way that the atonement of Christ pro- 
vides the evangelical principles of authority. 
His paper was received with great enthu- 
siasm, and yet just how ethical authority 
could reside there, was not made fully plain 
to all. His conclusion was that in “ exhaust- 
ing the curse” “Christ became the con- 
science of the conscience, because he is the 
redeeming conscience of the holy God.” 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, of New Haven, was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm, and dis- 
cussed the “ Historical Methods in Theology,” 
the whole drift of which, like that of pre- 


_ vious papers, was toward the freest liberty 


of investigation, as truth is more than any 
assumed orthodoxy. In the evening Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
held the audience closely in a sermon of 
nearly an hour and a half’s length, from the 
text *“* Thou art Peter, and on this rock. will I 
build my Chureh.” He contended against 
the folly of those who would rule and con- 
fine the Church, ecclesiastically or doctri- 
nally. He said: 

“Tf there be divine laughter, must it not be at 
the follies of the men who think that they hold 
God in their custody, and distribute him to 
whomsoever. they will? The last apostasy is 
to be insolent to the humblest member of 
Christ’s body.” ° 

Saturday morning was devoted to an ad- ' 
dress by Dr. Alexander Mackward on the 
Christian Attitude Toward War, and one 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, on International Rela- 
tions and Responsibilities. Dr. Abbott de- 
fended war as sometimes fully justified. In 
the evening Principal Fairbairn delivered the 
address which we publish herewith. Satur- 
day morning was given to the discussion of 
the relation of the Church to social problems, 
by Albert Spicer, M.P., of London, and Prof. 
Graham Taylor, of Chicago. On Sunday 
there was no session, except the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at the Old South 
Church. We give below Dr. Fairbairn’s ad- 
dress in full. ; 
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The Influence of the Study of 
Other Religions on Chris- 
tian Theology.* 


By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D. 


PrinciPaAL OF MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


In beginning the discussion of the subject 
which has been allotted to me, this pre- 
liminary remark may be allowed: So 
much depends on the intellectual attitude 
of the student, both toward religions and 
theology, that the term Study ought to be 
qualified by “Scientific.” The Scientific 
Study of religions will be at once critical 
and comparative—i. e., will scrupulously sift 
out the true from the false, and carefully 
appraise and compare only what criticism 
has made sure of. A study of religions 
which is intended only to be an apology for 
our own will educate no theologian, con- 
serve and enlarge no theology. The student 
who goes to other faiths simply to find out 
what is evil in them in order that he may 
compare it with the idealized good he pro- 
fesses to find in his own, will come back 
worse than empty handed, with gifts that 
soil rather than cleanse the mind of the 
bringer. This is not to be construed as ap- 
plying simply to the formal or official Chris- 
tian apologist; it may apply to him, but it 
has a much wider application. We have 
but to see it practiced on our own religion 
to discover its futility. To find all the 
scandalous tales of the Old Testament from 
Cain onward through Noah and his sons, 
Lot and his daughters, David and his adul- 
teries, Solomon and his wives, the spoiling 
of the Egyptians and the massacre of the 
Canaanites, td the apostasy of Peter and 
the betrayal by Judas, set out as charac- 
teristic of Christianity over against an ideal 
Hinduism, abstracted. from the Vedanta 
and the Bhagavad-gita, without any refer- 
ence to the religion of the temple and the 
street, of the festival and the fair, of the 
ascetic and the social life—is to learn a les- 
son in the rudiments of the justice which 
the spokesman of one religion owes to the 
ideas and the histories, the men and the in- 
stitutions, of every other. The man whose 





* Address before the Second International Congre- 
gational Council at Boston, Sept. 22. 
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eyes are not open to the best in other faiths 
will be blind to the real good in his own, 
and be quite incapable of enlarging and 
clarifying what he has received by what he 
has discovered. 

The most general. effect which the com- 
parative study of religion tends to have on 
theology is in broadening, and, as it were, 
humanizing the thought on which theology 
builds. Our apologetic has been too critical 
and defensive, and has suffered from the 
want of positive and constructive ideas. It 
has on the speculative side tended to make 
itself the opponent of the scientific inter- 
pretation of nature, fearing now the atoms 
and the architectonic forces of the physicist, 
now the epochs of the geologist, and now 
the biologist’s mutation and evolution of 
species; and, on the historical side, it has 
been ineffectively suspicious of the criticism 
which has freely handled now documents, 
now events and now men dear to the reli- 
gious imagination. But the study of reli- 
lions places us as regards both of these tend- 
encies in a higher and more advantageous 
position. On the speculative side it makes 
man rather than nature the ultimate prob- 
lem of thought. Its constructive ideas may 
here be said to be two: (1) Nature is not 
the interpretation of man, but man of na- 
ture. There is no problem nature raises 
which he does not raise, and in addition 
one which underlies all others. How did 
thought come to be ? Without thought there 
were no man, and without it there were no 
nature; it is the essence of his being, and 
holds within it the key to the whole mys- 
sterious system to which he belongs. And 
(2) man is the interpreter of religion, but re- 
ligion is the interpretation of man. He is 
never without it, and everywhere it is the 
measure of his progress, the standard of 
his civilization. We do not think of argu- 
ing in the old way, there are no tribes with- 
out the idea of God, for God is an elastic 
idea and it is easy for men so to define it 
as to exclude whole peoples from the ranks 
of its possessors; but we do not argue, we 
affirm as a simple matter-of-fact, which no 
competent anthropologist .will now dispute, 
there are no tribes without religious ideas 
and customs. They do not grow into them, 
they do not grow out of them, but the tribe, 
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the ideas, the society, and the customs grow 
together in indissoluble unity. So integral 
are the ideas that man does not become man 
or realize society and civilization, law and 
order, without them; and so powerful are 
they that they govern his progress and de- 
termine the kind of culture, the quality of 
the character he realizes. And so the specu- 
lative falls over into the historical problem; 
to study the religions is to read the process 
by which society has been formed, States 
have risen, and man in the course of his 
historical existence has constituted a unity 
and an order by reaching out toward some 
invisible and ideal end. But history cannot 
be so conceived and man remain an isolated 
unit; he must stand related to some cause 
that works through him and that achieves 
by means of him its order and its aims. 
Thus out of the study of religion comes a 
philosophy of man which relates him as tho 
to an eternal Thinker, and as a living will 
to a larger Will whose organ and minister 
he is. From this point of view theology can 
enter on a richer inheritance than ever it 
knew in its palmiest days, and become the 
philosophy of all the philosophies, the 
science which holds within it the reason of 
all the sciences. If only it can prove it- 
self an heir worthy of this splendid inherit- 
ance, it will prove itself, as the solvent of 
our most mysterious mysteries, the master 
of man’s reason, commanding it by the only 
authority it can obey without losing dignity 
or suffering depravation, the authority of 
the truth. 

Of course, as a comparative science the 
study of religions may fulfil a more direct 
and immediate apologetic purpose; it may 
become a finger-post indicating the religion 
which experience has proved to be in struct- 
ure and ideal the highest. The thing the 
study makes evident at the outset is the 
necessity of religion to man; it does not lie 
in his choice to be without it; it holds 
him in spite of himself. He may divert 
himself by thinking that when he has de- 
nied one religion he has denied all; but as 
a simple matter-of-fact his very denial 
undergoes a sort of apotheosis, and comes 
out a form of worship, a belief according 
to which he must try to order his life. But 
when we pass from the freak of the indi- 
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vidual to the law which fulfils itself in 
history, what do we find ? That a tribe or 
people or society is as its religion is, that 
the higher its ethical ideal and the stronger 
and purer the authority by which it is en- 
forced, then the greater the place the peo- 
ple will fill, the nobler the part it will play 
in history. And what does this principle 
not only allow, but require from the com- 
parative study of religions ? -An indication 
of the highest and of the qualities and char- 
acteristics by virtue of which it stands 
where it does. What may be accomplished 
let an older and more rigorous science tell. 
Comparative anatomy examines, brings to- 
gether, and classifies the multitudinous or- 
ganisms that make up the wondrous world 
of life; and with what result to man? Has 
it not placed him first in the order of sen- 
tient beings, most beautiful and perfect of 
living organisms ? And may it not well be 
the last result of comparative study in our 
field to prove the religion of Christ the apex 
of the world’s religions, the end to which all 
the others have pointed, the perfect type 
into which the virtues and truths scattered 
through all the rest have been gathered, yet 
only to be harmonized, sublimed, transfig- 
ured by a light all its own, the true Divine 
reason which everywhere works in obe- 
dience to Divine love ? And so it is pos-- 
sible that this study may yet become the 
basis of a new Analogy, more comprehen- 
sive, more appropriate to these days than 
Butler’s. He assumed premiges that the 
skeptical thought of his own century con- 
ceded, but the skeptical thought of our cen- 
tury denies. Its method, too, hardly satis- 
fies the more critical spirits of to-day. We 
do not make our belief more credible by 
loading another belief with incredibilities. 
We may simply persuade to the renuncia- 
tion of both. Two darks do not make a 
bright. It is not good to relieve Christian- 
ity by deepening the shadow on the face of 
nature till both stand, as it were, under a 
common eclipse; it were better to burnish 
and brighten the light in the heart, and on 
the face of revealed religion till its sun- 
shine penetrates all nature, and her very 
shadows become radiant with the silver 
that sleeps above and behind the cloud. And 
if comparative study can be used to show 
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that the highest religion is the most credi- 
ble, a glorious center in which all excellen- 
cies have converged, and where have been 
combined and harmonized the truths man 
as a religious being most needs and best 
loves; and if, binding the comparative to the 
philosophical question, we can show how 
that religion as native and necessary to man 
has an indefeasible right to be, that that 
right is most absolute in the perfect reli- 
gion, which as such at once explains and 
supersedes all imperfect religions, may we 
not have an apology, the very apology our 
generation needs, for religion in general 
and the religion of Christ in particular ? 
The study of religions has also enlarged 
the conception of religion, and made evident 
the unity of its several parts. It has made 
it impossible to think of theology in isola- 
tion from worship and polity, institutions 
and conduct. The thought of a religion is 
as much expressed in the behavior as in the 
speech of its votaries, as much in the cus- 
toms it sanctions, the laws it enacts, the 
ritual it observes, the practices it follows, 
and the social or class distinctions it ap- 
proves and maintains, as in the creed it 
subscribes, or in the confession of faith it 
makes. In no way may we so utterly mis- 
interpret a religion as by confining our 
studies to its systems of theology or its 
higher philosophies. The thought that or- 
ganizes the life is what we have most need 
to reach and to understand. Now, this 
enormously widens the range and enhances 
the worth of theology. It means that with 
a church or people as with a man, as the 
heart thinks, so the character and the con- 
duct are. Hence the function of theology 
becomes the highest possible; it is not the 
mere exposition or vindication of a creed, 
it is the creation of a vital religion, the cod- 
ification, as it were, of the ultimate law of 
life, individual and collective. And this en- 
larged idea of its function gives a hight- 
ened value to its several parts as well as a 
sure measure of proportion or balance. We 
look at each doctrine in relation to the whole 
of thought and action, and see the idea or 
question of the hour, not through the hour, 
but through its bearing on the complex or- 
ganism which the present is building up for 
the benefit or injury of the future. A little 
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bit of autobiography may illustrate what I 
mean. There is no question that so moves 
and agitates the churches to-day as the 
priesthood of the minister, and we have had 
it discussed under almost every possible re- 
lation, historical, literary, theological, ec- 
clesiastical. But years before I had occa- 
sion to study the priesthood in the Anglican 
or the Roman Church I had tried to under- 
stand its rise, its character and action in 
the religion and history of India. I had there 
endeavored as an earnest but I hope dis- 
passionate and critical student of religions 
to read the forces which had governed the 
destinies of a people, organized its society, 
determined the forms of its worship and the 
modes of its thought, and had regulated the 
evolution of its ethics and its conduct, and 
it seemed to me as if the most potent of 
those forces was the sacerdotal and sacro- 
sanct claim embodied in the Brahman fam- 
ily. To have seen what the priesthood had 
done in one country and for one religion 
was to have one’s eyes opened to it in other 
lands and religions, to be compelled to study 
both its generic and its specific qualities, 
to analyze its roots and reasons, its effects 
on character, on society, on thought and 
conduct wherever it rose to power. And it 
was from the priesthood of India that I 
came to the priesthoods of Europe, and 
came not with a fixed judgment as to their 
identity in tendency and idea—that would 
have been the act of a fanatie or a partisan, 
not of a student and inquirer—but with a 
standpoint from which to view them, a 
method of research as to their rise and 
growth, their history and claims, and a 
habit of analysis which forced one to ex- 
amine their antecedents, their consequences, 
and their action on Church and State, on 
Christian thought and institutions, on con- 
duct and worship, personal and collective. 
This is an illustration, given not for the pur- 
pose of fixing a fictitious value to a personal 
opinion, which in itself may be worthless 


-enough, but only to indicate that the study 


of religions, by compelling the student first 
to look at the parts through the whole, gives 
to each part some of the significance and 
dignity of the whole, and then to conceive 
each as a living member of a living organ- 
ism, and not as a mere isolated dead atom, 
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a doctrine to be logically defined or exeget- 
ically proved, but not to be related as a real 
factor to the life it helped to create and qual- 
ify. ‘ 

But it is in the interpretation of the high- 
est religious beliefs that the most decisive 
influence has been exercised. There is a re- 
markable difference between an idea re- 
garded as a religious belief and as an intel- 
lectual conception. This difference relates 
not so much to the greater note of convic- 
tion which marks the religious belief as to 
the greater reality which belongs to it and 
the immediacy with which it bears on life. 
Religion in dealing with its beliefs has an 
audacity and a vigor of logic quite unknown 
to philosophy, and this is the more empha- 
sized by its logic being expressed even more 
in conduct and character, in action and in- 
stitutions, than in dialectic. Now, it is in 
its ultimate ideas that the constituent and 
differentiating elements in a religion are to 
be found, and by the comparison of these 
we may discover and determine the quali- 
ties that give to our beliefs their highest in- 
tellectual value and religious force. The ac- 
tion of our study may in this region be rep- 
resented by the cardinal ideas of Christian 
theology: Man, God, the Godhead, the In- 
carnation and the Atonement. 

1. In studying the religions man, who is 
their subject and vehicle, assumes a new 
significance. We gain a new idea of the 
unity of the race, of the solidarity or recip- 
rocal responsibility of its members, the 
being of each for the other and all for the 
whole. Neither in any single science nor 
in the collective sciences can we get as sure 
or as deep an insight either into the homo- 
geneity of the families of man or into the 
unity of their history. The first impression 
here of the inquirer is as to the bewilder- 
ing diversities of religious belief and cus- 
tom; the last conviction of the thinker is 
the similarity or even identity of underly- 
ing idea and impulse, notwithstanding the 
infinite variety of form and expression. 
Now, this has come to fortify theology in 
one of its weakest places, and to make it 
sagacious where it was wont to be neither 
sane nor wise. The doctrine of original 
sin has during most of this century been 
slowly dying, partly because of the irra- 


tional and impossible forms in which it had 
been stated, and partly because there was 
wanting a solid intellectual basis on which 
it could be built up. But this basis is pre- 
cisely the thing the study of religions is 
promising to supply. It is bringing us back 
with opener eyes to the Pauline conception 
of the ethnical and the ethical, the spirit- 
ual and the intellectual unity of man. It is 
showing us how he has in his religious de- 
velopment passed through certain stages, 
used certain forms, followed a given order, 
how his mind has been under what Paul 


would have termed a law, has conformed 


to it and obeyed it. We may conceive fear 
and ignorance as potent factors of religious 
ideas. Observances may explain the or- 
ganization of worship and society through 
the customs of totem and taboo, may dwell 
on the influence which dreams and sleep 
and death have had on beliefs and cere- 
monies, but what we mean in all this is that 
the noblest impulses and loves of the hu- 
man soul have had to struggle upward to 
the light through the superincumbent strata 
of the most ignoble terrors, barbarous ways 
and childlike passions. We have here,. then, 
the material and means for reconstructing 
a dissolved yet cardinal doctrine: A devel- 
opment which has been so marvelously uni- 
form, not in time, but in process and in 
order, supplies us with a conception of man’s 
organic unity, of the moral quality of his 


Nature and state, of the law or laws that 


govern his growth, the flesh that ever lust- 
eth against the spirit and the spirit that 
ever warreth against the flesh, of the con- 
nection and coherence of his present with 
all his past, and of each unit with its par- 
ent and coexistent units—such as a theo- 
logian who is capable of taking occasion by 
the hand may yet build into a doctrine of 
man that shall eclipse the feats of our most 
valiant systematizers and restore even in 
an age of criticism theology to more than 
her ancient power. 

2. What constitutes a religion is a man’s 
belief in a God or in gods; what differen- 
tiates religions is the sort of God the man 
believes in. No religion can civilize unless 
it be moral, and the kind and quality of its 
morality will depend on the character of its 
God. But without Monotheism we can have 
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neither an ethical deity nor an ethical re- 
ligion; for wherever gods are a multitude 
you can have no sovereign law, only the 
passions, lusts, rivalries, crimes, which are 
born from the strife of jealous and colliding 
wills. And the one God must be personal 
and concrete, not neuter and abstract. We 
live in a day when Pantheism has made a 
peculiarly impressive appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the poet and the reason of the man 
of science; and has appeared as a sublimer 
more reasonable belief than Mono- 
theism. But this is an opinion which the 
history of religions refuses to justify. 
Hinduism is here signally significant. It 
shows us as an historical matter-of-fact 
how Pantheism has been used to vindicate 
the most extravagant Polytheism and the 
grossest and most debased cults. It can 
make a deity out of a man or a monkey, a 
snake or a tree; it can find a reason for the 
apotheosis of the most elemental of pas- 
sions and the most rigorous of virtues, for 
the worship of the hideous and fierce Kali 
as for the practice of the severest austeri- 
ties. And in all this its logical consist- 
enecy is complete, for it has no ideal save 
the deification of the actual, and its ultimate 
truth is the right of what is to be. But 
Monotheism cannot admit a multitude of 
unethical deities and the legitimacy of their 
worship, nor can it justify an actual witch 
is in conflict with its ideal of truth and jus- 
tice—i. e., the moral character of God. Hence 
it has within and behind it a force which 
seeks to compel the actual to become as the 
ideal, and so it must operate forever as a 
factor of moral amelioration and progress. 
On this ground the’ doctrine of the divine 
unity assumes a new significance for the- 
ology, because it defines the highest func- 
tion of religion, and stands in a more sat- 
isfactory relation to thought. It appears as 
the basis of our whole view of life, makes 
it rational in its source, moral] in its nature 
and issue, immortal in its potency and prom- 
ise. ‘It ceases to be a personal opinion and 
becomes a judgment of history. The thought 
that starts with it and builds on it feels that 
what lies behind it is not simply an in- 
spired text, but a divine reason unfolded 
and verified by the collective life of man. 

3. But we must find a higher category 
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for the divine than unity and personality. 
It is indeed a mistake to think that the proc- 
ess which simplifies the conception of God 
makes him more credible and intelligible, 
for the more easily he can be packed within 
a logical formula the more he becomes a 
mere physical unit or metaphysical abstrac- 
tion. And here we may find Mohammed as 
significant as we have already found the 
Hindu. Islam believes in the unity of God 
with a transcendent force and fury of con- 
viction, but it is in a physical rather than 
ethical unity, God conceived as will rather 
than as light, life and love. He is an Arab 
chief magnified into the Omnipotent, irre- 
sistible,- pitiless to foes, indulgent to friends. 
This idea determines the character, the wor- 
ship, the politics, the history, and the for- 
tunes of Islam. It knows conquest and sub- 
mission, but not redemption and obedience, 
knows victory and despotism, but not grace 
and freedom. But to Christianity the eth- 
ical qualities are all in all to Deity; he is 
not so much power as reason and righteous- 
ness, truth and love. But the peculiarity of 
these attributes is that they cannot live in 
solitude; society is necessary to their being. 
Power may make a solitude into a world 
which will may govern, but love can be only 
where life is, for we cannot conceive a God 
who is essentially love as eternally alone. 
Love is as impossible where there is no ob- 
ject as where there is no subject. Egoism 
does not cease to be self-centered by becom- 
ing infinite; an eternal eternally absorbed 
in self could have nothing to spare either 
for the making or the remaking of a world. 
If, then, we are to avoid the frigid almighty 
will of Islam we must not fear so to con- 
ceive the divine unity as to find within it an 
ethical manifold, the distinctions and dif- 
ferences which turn deity from an inflexi- 
ble will or contemplative intellect into the 
home of grace and truth, the affections and 
virtues which unfold into a living world. 
To save ourselves from intellectual difticul- 
‘ties by surrendering those ethical qualities 
which are the very God of God, were the 
last unwisdom; and Islam has come to save 
us from it, and teach us to affirm that so- 
ciety is of the essence of God, that we have 
the more ethical religion because we have 
the only ethical deity, a Godhead whose 
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beatitude is the unity of righteousness, 
truth and love. 

4. But the person and priesthood of the 
Redeemer have received another and higher 
significance from the study of religions. On 
this point one illustration must suffice. In 
old discussions on the atonement much, in- 
deed too much, was made of the universal- 
ity of sacrificial rites, for such rites are by 
no means universal, and their real import 
was, as a rule, overlooked. For they do not 
represent the highest, but rather the 
coarsest and most depraved acts and ele- 
ments in religion. Man shows his intrin- 
-sic baseness nowhere so much as in his ef- 
forts to propitiate deity; in the things he 
offers and seeks, in his mode of offering and 
his manner of expecting, there is expressed 
a notion of God and what pleases him 
which turns him into something less and 
worse than a vindictive man. If there is 
any one lesson more than another which 
the religions teach us, it is this: Leave man 
with something to do to propitiate God and 
he will devise rites and follow practices 
which will at once lower God in the eye of 
reason, deprave his own conscience, und’g- 
nify his own nature, and transform the m:.in 
instrument of his elevation into the main 
agent of his deterioration and decay. This 
is no rash generalization; it is simple, stern, 
indubitable fact. The rites of appeasement 
or propitiation are in all religions the focus 
of the forces that materialize and deprave. 
But how does this affect Christian theology ? 
It brings out the contrast of its one sacrifice 
to all sacrifices. God takes it out of the 
hands of man and offers it Himself. Its 
qualities are all ethical, for they are all of 
him. And he offers it once for all; it can 
never be repeated, man can never share it, 
it stands in its divine solitude an object of 
faith, capable of acceptance, incapable of 
repetition. And so there is satisfied man’s 
deep need of reconciliation with God, while 
he is saved from the evils incident to buy- 
ing the reconciliation on his own terms and 
in his own way. To have made evident the 
gain to religion by the abolition through 
the God’s own act and his Son’s obedience 
of all propitiatory rites and sacrifices may 
be classed as the last and most noble 
achievement of our comparative study. 


THE Pope has written a letter to the 
Brazilian bishops, in which he tells them 
they should interest themselves in public 
affairs, and that leading priests might well 
even enter Congress, for the benefit of re- 
ligion and their native land. A different ad- 
vice still prevails in Italy. 

....The Protestant Episcopal diocesan con- 
vention of New York meets this week, and 
the High Church party has its ticket in the 
field, headed by Dr. Morgan Dix, for a stand- 
ing committee that shall replace the present 
s.anding committee, which was so Broad 
Church as to admit Professor Briggs. 

...--Out of 1,100,000 in Massachusetts en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, only 37,000 are 
employed on Sundays. This does not include 
those in domestic service, but does include 
18,000 persons employed on railroads and 
steamboats. The remaining 19,000 are em- 
ployed in hotels, restaur.nts and other mis- 
cellaneous industries. There is no increase 
of Sunday labor, except in the business of 
transportation. 

....While the needless question is being 
raised among Protestants whether their min- 
isterial market is not overstocked, the West- 
ern Catholics are complaining that the Irish 
priests are passing away and are being re- 
placed by German priests. It is complained 
that very few Irish youth discover that they 
have ‘“ vocations,’ while in the German 
schools poor boys of promise are selected and 
supported and trained for the priesthood. An 
Irish priest writes to The Catholic Citizen that 
“unless Irish-Americans arouse themselves 
the Church will be German in the West and 
French in the East within twenty-five years.” 

....Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has given so 
much money to colleges, has just paid over 
his gift of $50,000 to Berea College, Ky., 
which was conditioned on the raising of 
$150,000 among other friends of the institu- 
tion. Three donors gave $10,000 each, eleven 
$5,000, and many smaller sums. The school 
has an educational plant valued at $150,000 
and is expending about $30,000 a year, most 
of which comes from annual gifts. The trus- 
tees are attempting to raise the endowment 
to $500,000. The work of Berea*College is 
among the people of both races in Hastern 
Kentucky, and many are attracted to it from 
other parts of the country. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Importation of Gold. 


THE amount of gold that will be brought 
from Europe this autumn is not easy to ap- 
proximate, owing to the unusual nature of 
the situation both here and abroad. Should 
$25,000,000 be imported that, perhaps, is as 
much as ought to be expected. Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in accumulating 
gold at the foreign financial centers, and ac- 
cordingly it will be. surrendered with, reluc- 
tance. 

This country needs more money, and the 
only ways of adding to the supply are by tak- 
ing gold from the country’s own mines and 
bringing it from other countries. England 
and France presumably will furnish most of 
the gold that may be drawn from Europe. 
Gold has for some time been arriving at San 
Francisco and -other Pacific Coast points 
from the Alaskan and Klondike fields. In 
large part at any rate the gold from Aus- 
tralia has been delivered in the United States 
on orders from England. This is a trian- 
gular operation. Australia owed England 
and England owed the United States. In- 
stead of having Australia send its gold to 
England, England directed it to be sent to 
the United States. Thus Australia made a 
payment to England and England made a 
payment to the United States. 

This country’s stock of money is, as stated, 
augmented only by the accession of gold. In 
this relation some figures will be found inter- 
esting and significant. The amount of 
money in circulation, as shown by the latest 
compilation of the Treasury Department, is 
$1,942,131,141. The increase in one year is 
$150,034,596, or 8.37 per cent. Using the 
most recent returns the average daily bank 
clearings at all the clearing houses in the 
country are $283,649,977. The increase in a 
year is $57,681,991, or 25.53 per cent. Bank 
clearings represent very well the state of 
business, and they show that the increase in 
the supply of money has lacked much of 
keeping up with the increase, in the volume 
of business. The Treasury Department es- 


timate of the population of the United States 
is 76,423,000. This is an increase in a year 
of 1,633,000, or 2.18 per cent. The circula- 
tion per capita is $25.41. This is an increase 
in a year of $1.45, or 6.05 per cent. Thus the 
increase in money has kept ahead of the in- 
crease in population. 

The whole point of the matter is that busi- 
ness is furnishing full employment for 
morey, and because there is no idle money, 
money commands good rates. Railroad earn- 
ings are about 13.5 per cent. greater than 
they were a year ago, when they were con- 
siderably greater than the year before. Rail- 
road earnings furnish evidence of the growth 
of business and the consequent larger use for 
money. 

Other figures may be utilized to demon- 
strate present as well as prospective needs 
for money. The wheat and cotton crops of 
1899 have begun to move to market, and 
later the corn crop will go forward. ‘At prac- 
tically current valuations the farm value of 
the wheat crop is $309,750,000, the plantation 
value of the cotton crop $275,000,000, and the 
farm value of the corn crop $626,688,000. 
The total for the three crops is $1,211,438,000, 
or within $730,693,141 of the whole amount 
of money in circulation in the country. All 
this money, to be sure, is not going to be tied 
up in these crops. Much money will do serv- 
ice many times over in handling the crops, 
but still the crops will employ a sufficient 
part of the money in the country to prevent 
low rates for it probably during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Stiffness in money ought not to adversely 
affect the value of securities since it is a di- 
rect result of the prosperity of the country. 
What as a fact it does is to restrict specula- 
tive dealings in securities by making it ex- 
pensive and difficult to carry on the dealings. 





Financial Items. 


It is estimated that the spring wheat 
crop of North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota will amount to 200,000,000 bushels, and 
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there is said to be some danger of a car 
famine. 

....The interest to be paid to holders of 
Government securities October lst amounts 
to something over $5,000,000. 

....The exports from the port of Havana 
for the month of August amounted to $2,- 
170,294. Of this amount the United States 
took $1,342,360 ‘in mercantile products and 
$520,000 in gold coin. 

....The Navy Department has awarded 
the contract for building the Portsmouth 
dock, one of the largest structures of its 
kind,«to John Peirce, of New York, at 
$1,089,000. 

....The total customs receipts of the Phil- 
ippine Islands for the month of July were 
$532,345.55. The internal revenue receipts 
amounted to $106,226.86. The total receipts 
of the islands since August 13th, 1898, the 
date of American occupation, were $5,912,- 
956.66. 

....The St. Petersburg Shipbuilding, Ma- 
chinery & Mechanical Factories Company is 
the title of a company lately formed in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000. <A site for large, new works has 
been selected and it is believed that some 
considerable orders for machinery for the 
projected plant may be placed in this coun- 
try. 

....An effort is being made to organize an 
institution to be known as the Domestic Ex- 
change National Bank of New York, with a 
capital of $300,000. The purpose is to make 
a specialty of the collection of out-of-town 
checks. The head of the undertaking is said 
to be Robert D. Kent, cashier of the Passaic 
National Bank and vice-president of the 
Passaic Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 

....William Rockefeller, of the Standard 
Oil Company, has been elected a director of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company to succeed the late Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. William K. Vanderbilt 
has been elected President of the New York 
and Harlem Railroad Company, and H. Mc- 
K. Twombly a director in the same com- 
pany to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


....Under the advice of the Title Guar- 


antee and Trust Company the contract for 
the purchase of the old Custom House for 
$3,265,000, made by the National City Bank 
with the United States Government, will not. 
be closed and the deed delivered until the 
United States is ready to give possession of 
the property. This, it is hoped, will be 
early in the year 1902. Although the United 
States Government has owned the property 
since 1865, and makes the conveyance, the 
bank thought it more prudent to have the 
title regularly examined and guaranteed. 


....1n summarizing the business of last 
week Dun’s Review says: 


“The volume of business continues beyond all 
precedent, exchanges for the week exceeding last 
year’s by 41.5 per cent., and those of 1892 by 
62.7 per cent. While exports from New York 
in two weeks have been 7.5 per cent. less than 
last year, and imports here 24 per cent. greater, 
the excess of exports is still more than $20,000,- 
000. Money has been in fair supply since the 
reaction, tho $750,000 has gone to the inte- 
rior, but dispatches announce some imports of 
gold already, the practical parity of exchange 
between Chicago and New York is significant, 
and heavy short sales of sterling exchange here 
are reported. Failures for the three weeks 
have been $3,977,268 in amount, against $3,529,- 
350 last year, $5,621,518 in 1897, and $18,019,- 
232 in 1896. Manufacturing have been $631,106 
against $1,159,835 last year, and _ trading 
$1,848,550 against $1,876,452. A single real es- 
tate brokerage failure for $1,433,000 makes a 
difference of more than a million compared with 
last year. Failures for the week have been 154 
in the United States, against 173 last year, and 
18 in Canada, against 16 last year.” 

....The following dividends and coupons 
are announced: 


N. Y. Central & Hud. Riv. Railroad, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent., payable October 16th. 

Amer. Bell Telephone Co., quarterly, $3.00 
per share, payable October 16th. 

Southern Pac. Co. (at 30 Broad St.), cou- 
pons due on several branches October 1st. 

Southern Pac. Co. (at Central Trust Co.) 
> due on Houston Texas Central October 
st. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past two weeks have been : 
BANKS, 
Corn Exchange 87844 | Shoe and Leather....10344 
Park.........see0.002-.501 | Western 37 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
International Banking Produce Exchange.... 195 


and Trust 155 | Trust Co. of America. 252 
174] U. S. Mtge. and Trust. 540 
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INSURANCE. 


The Unpleasantness of It. 

Statistics showing the unfavorable re- 
sults of fire underwriting by comparison of 
premiums with losses and expenses are not 
new; both these results and the showing 
of them thus recur with very undesirable 
regularity. But here are some figures col- 
lected and used by the President of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters to show 
the wrong and disproportionate ratio of tax- 
ation to the results of underwriting opera- 
tions, and as these figures shew the old as 
well as the newer comparison let us take a 
look at them. The figures give the com- 
bined business of all the companies, vary- 
ing in number from 121 to 162, reporting 
to the Department of this State, and cover 
the eleven years 1888-1898 inclusive. 

Broadly speaking, the companies take in 
over a hundred millions annually for pre- 
miums on fire and marine risks, and pay 
éut annually somewhat more than one-half 
of this for losses, besides from one-third to 
one-half for expenses. The loss ratio in these 
figures is from 55 to 68 per cent. of pre- 
miums; the expense ratio is from 34 to 39, 
Some companies, in every year, consume in 
losses and expenses more than their pre- 
miums, but this is rarely the experience of 
the entire number. Yet we observe that in 
1889 the 153 companies paid out $63,228,397 
in losses and $35,586,511 in expenses, which 
made their premiums of the year fall $76,- 
247 short; in 1893 also, the 127 companies 
came $4,601,958 short of taking in pre- 
miums enough to equal their combined 
losses and expenses. 

But a comparison of losses and expenses 
paid with premiums in any year obviously 
does not fully cover the case of that year, 
because the losses paid always include losses 
incurred in the previous year and brought 
over unsettled, and there is always some in- 
eurred loss to be carried forward into the 
year following; thus the loss actually in- 
curred and paid within 1898 might be less 


than the average, and yet the settlement 
of a remainder of 1897 loss business might 
swell the payments in 1898, or the propor- 
tions might be reversed, the payments in 
1898 being rather moderate, while a heavy 
line of loss incurred in 1898 is carried for 
ward, to be wrestled with in 1899. More 
over, premiums received in advance neces 
sarily bring with them a liability, and this 
liability does not stop with the premium 
itself, for the face of the risk, which is much 
larger than the premium, is exposed to the 
hazard of being wiped out; so a reserve, 
commonly taken as fifty per cent. on the 
premium, is charged up as “ unearned pre- 
mium,” and thus the larger the premiums 
in a year the more the reserve liability to 
be carried forward will ordinarily increase. 
So, in order to get a more exact measure 
of the underwriting results of any year, 
losses and expenses paid are subtracted 
from premiums, and then the increase or 
decrease of the combined reserve, unsettled 
losses and other liabilities during the year 
is deducted from or added to the remainder 
as the case requires. Thus in 1898 the fig- 
ures stood: 


PROT iin <5 tin oid kG 95 vB weigisteenet ea $127,958, 587 
Losses and expenses paid......: 132,560,495 


Deficit 
Add increased liability.......... ewamelewals 


Resulting 1088.......056 


5,808,144 
$10,410,102 

In two of these eleven years there was 
a decrease in comparative liability, thus bet- 
tering the result for those years. In 1896, 
when 10 per cent. of premiums remained 
unconsumed, a slight decrease in liability 
put the net gain up to twelve and a third 
millions; in 1894, when only 5 per cent. of 
premiums remained to be taken forward, a 
decrease of over four millions in liability 
carried the net gain up to nearly ten mil- 
lions. 

Taxes, however, remain nearly constant, 
not being affected by the net results of the 
business, and so their ratio to premiums 
is also pretty constant; but their ratio to 
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premiums less losses, and emphatically their 
ratio to the “net gain” as above explained, 
vary tremendously, and President Irvin’s 
object in his figures was to show that 
taxes do not take into consideration the ac- 
tual health or ill-health of underwriting. It 
is admitted that some other expenses are 
similarly indiscriminating; for instance, he 
might have mentioned that the disagreeable 
burden of rent does not lighten itself, altho 
the trade season be bad; on the other hand, 
rent is measurably within the control of the 
tenant, while taxation is regulated for the 
trader by others. The ratio of tax to “ net 
gain’ was 25.38 in the best year, 1896; it 
was 88.49 in 1889, and 323.69 in 1888. But 
there were five years out of the eleven when 
the net result was loss, and as to those the 


tax story reads: 
Net loss. Tax paid. 
$2,368,360 
2,596,902 
2,727,974 
RESO REAT OS RF Se cee .. 10,410,102 2,961,571 
1,919,650 3,900,134 


$33,296,021 


$14,554,941 

It is elementary that neither in one year 
nor in a series of years can premiums pay 
more than 100 per cent. in losses and ex- 
penses—the deficit comes out of other re- 
sources. Since insurance is necessarily mu- 
tual, the companies are agents who receive 
and handle premiums for the assured, who 
contribute them. But the companies, being 
guarantors also, have funds of their own 
and earn interest therewith; thus is sug- 
gested the answer to the natural question 
how they can live and pay dividends while 
business results are so bad. The dividends 
may not always be earned, but in any case 
the divisible funds come chiefly from what 
may be called the banking side of operd- 
tions. Then, if underwriting is unprofitable, 
what is gained by it financially, and why 
do not the companies shake off insurance, 
with its losses and constant exposure to de- 
struction and “bank” simply ? There is 
some gain by the use of the premiums, 
which are paid in advance, altho the de- 
cline in interest rates tends to lessen this; 


as for the other part of the question, so 
long as stockholders get “the usual divi- 
dends ” their pleasure therefrom tends to 
disincline them to look further. The in- 
quiring director is not persona grata at board 
meetings, and stockholders rarely come for- 
ward until things are too squally to be over- 
looked. Oflicers like to cling to comfortable 
places—and then, hope has a habit of spring- 
ing eternal. 





THE Equitable Life Assurance Society 
celebrated recently its fortieth anniversary 
by a dinner in Paris given to the general 
managers of the Society in Europe. James 
H. Hyde, Vice-President, who presided, and 
George T. Wilson, Third Vice-President, the 
official representatives from New York, 
made addresses, the former in French, and 
the latter in English. Other speeches were 
made by Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and a member of 
the Venezuela Tribunal now in session in 
Paris; Prof. Brouardel, Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine of France; Réné Doumic, the 
well-known French littérateur, who has vis- 
ited and lectured in America; Henri de Regn- 
ier, the French poet, who will visit America 
to lecture at Harvard; A. D. Juilliard of 
New York, and others. There were about 
200 present, among them M. de Bondeli, Di- 
recteur of the Crédit Lyonnais; B. D. Wood- 
ward, Frederic Brackett, of the American 
‘xposition Committee; Maurice Binder, Juan 
Angel Rosillo, of Madrid; P. J: Popoff, of St. 
Petersburg; Prof. Lacassagne, of Lyons; 
Jules Marcuard, of Paris; Vice Consul Mac- 
Lean, M. Metzger, State Director of Rail- 
roads; John Munroe, M. Nagelmacher, Rob- 
ert P. Porter, of Washington; J. Russel So- 
ley, Prof. Granier, United States Consul Gen- 
eral Gowdy, Maurice Grau, M. Hebrard, of 
Le Temps; Bradish Johnson, A. Van Bergen, 
Lucius Wilmerding, Chevalier de Monvel, M. 
Beauregard, M. Bastin, Consul of Belgium; 
M. Cornely, of the Figaro; J. Comte, Direc- 
tor of Government Buildings; Max Doumic, 
M. Depache, of the Venezuela Commission; 
Senator Thevenet, ex-Minister of Justice. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


“Or all the delegates that I met at that 
Christian Reng set Convention,” said Dr. Hill, 

“T liked him best who, on being asked what his 
business was, said, ‘I am a cheer-up-odist.’ ”’— 
Success. 


.-.I would lay the world at your feet,” 
he exclaimed. But she looked at him icily and 
returned: “I see no reason for troubling you, 
Mr. Dodby. Unless the law of gravity has 
been unexpectedly repealed, the earth is there 
already.”—Washington Star. 


..Hereupon the boat drew nearer to the 
shore. “ We are looking for a landing place!” 
shouted the sailors. ‘‘ Well, this is exclusively 
a watering place!” shrieked the native, wit- 
tily. Then he vanished into the primeval forest, 
as was doubtless prudent of him.—Detroit 
Journal. 


...- ‘I am not at all certain,” said the father, 
“that my daughter loves you sufficiently to war- 
rant me in intrusting her to your keeping for 
life.” ‘‘ Well,” replied the young man, “ per- 
haps you. haven’t had the same advantages for 
observing things that I have.”—Philadelphia 
North American. 


...-The late Bill Nye once wrote an envoy 
for one of his books as follows: 

Go, booklet, go, 

Bearing an honored name— 

That everywhere that you have went 

They’re glad that you have came. 

—Eschange. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” remarked. the Presi- 
dent of the club, ‘motions are in order. It has 
been suggested that we have a banquet. What 
shall be done?” ‘“ Mr. President,” spoke up 
the man-who-was-seldom-heard-from, “I move 
we dispose of it by laying it on the table.” 
The motion was carried.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


-.The other day a little stenographer in a 
down town office begged some workmen who 
were putting up a new telephone not to place 
it so high on the wall as they were doing. 
““You see,” she said, “I have to use it as much 
as any one, and I am so short that I can hardly 
reach it.” ‘Oh, well, miss,’ ’ said the humorist 
in charge of the work, ‘you can raise your 
voice, can’t you? ’—Boston Transcript. 

....A litle Boston girl, only three years old, 
who had had no experience in the matter of 
broken limbs beyond that afforded by the casual- 
ties in her family of dolls, had the misfortune 
to fall and break her own arm; and, as soon as 
she discovered what had happened to her, she 
cried out: “O, mamma, will it drop off?” 
“No, darling,” ‘the mother answered; “I will 
hold it so that it will not hurt you till the doctor 
comes, and he will fix it all right.” “ Well, 
mamma,” the little one said, pressing her lips 
together, and trying to be brave, “do hold on 
tight, so that the sawdust won’t run out.”— 
Exchange. 

.. French Evidence: “You say, sare, zat 
you. ar-r- re convinced of zee guilt of zee pris- 
onaire. On vat do you base zees confidence?” 
“T vill tell you, my general. I vas told by a 
washerwoman of the Rue Sebastopol zat she 
found in zee insite pocket of zee vite vest of a 
ho-r-se rubbaire of zee Petit_Picpus, a lettaire 
from a scavenger of zee Quartier Latin in 
wheech he say zat he has just over-r-r-heard a 
boulevardier say to zee crossing sweepaire in 
front of zee Gr-r- ande Oper-r-ra-house zat hees 
gr-r-ranmozzaire called out in her sleep zat 
D-r-r-eyfus vas guilty!’’ Profound sensation. 
—Cleveland Plaindealer. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Spanish-American 
War,” by eye-witnesses. Profusely illustrated. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


When the proper letters have been inserted, 
each zgroup,will spell the name of a vessel in the 
United States Navy. When rightly guessed the 
initials will spell the name of a group of is- 
lands. 

* 


* 
* 
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MARY C. BURTON. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am a quotation, of eighty-one letters, in 
praise of a great man. 

My 20, 21,6 is a great body of water; my 57, 77, 
48, 12 is a covering; my 65, 44, 52, 9, 70 is some- 
times on the breakfast table ; my 55, 28, 73, 24, 

59 is a broom; my 15, 3, 61, 41, 33 is to squan- 
der; my 35, 68, 29, 19, 46 is amusing ; my 16, 
80, 8, 38, 75 is to lift; my 32, 42, 50, 64, 78 is 
6, 17, 81 is a people; 


a specter; my 53, 63, 25, 3 

my 45, 2, 13, 23, 4, 72, 11, 20 is talks foolishly ; 
my 40, 27, 62, 49, 7, T4, 34, 30 is ladylike; my 
69, 67, 43, 79, 10, 26, 14, 56, 54 is loaded; my 
66, 5, 60, 18, 22, 39, 51 was a very famous 
literary man; my 1, 71, 58, 31, 37, 47, 76 was a 
friend of his, who also was a famous man. 

K. C. BLACK. 


CHARADE. 


In early morn you’ll find my first 
Upon the upland leas; 
My second now is close at hand, 
You’ll find it all with ease. 
My whole a famous name has made 
Upon the Eastern: seas. 
JANE H. R. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1, A large bird; 2, a town of Italy ; 3, a useful 
substance; 4, the emblem of peace; 5, odd num- 
bers. “H. O. WELL.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 14TH. 
SUBSTITUTIONS.— 


The beech is dipped in wine; the shower 

Is burnished ; on the swinging flower 
The latest’ bee doth sit. 

The low sun stares through dust of 

And o’er the darkening heath and wold 
The large ghost-moth doth flit. 

In every orchard Autumn stands 

With apples in his golden hands. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Felicitas multos habet aml- 
cos 1, Gifts; 2, shell; 3, Palos; 4, smite; 5, 
Bacon; 6, drive; 7, Fates; 8, prate; 9, haste; 10, 
timid ; 11, fluke ; 12, folly ; 13, gates: 14, cloak 
15, gusto : 16, abhor ; iy brain; 18, cabin ; 19. 
steer ; 20, hates ; 21, Draco; 22, fumes ; 23, pride ; 
24, hacks ; 25, groat ; 26, music. 

CONNECTED Squares.—I. 1, Dale; 2, anon; 8, 
load; 4, ends. II. 1, Acid; 2, case; 3, Isis; 4, 
desk. III. 1, Sand; 2, aloe; 3, noon; 4, dent. IV. 
1, Land; 2, area; 3, near; 4, dare. V. 1, Tame; 
2, Adam; 3, make; 4, emew. 


‘old, 
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Personals. 


SENATOR NELSON, of Minnesota, is visiting 
Norway, his native country, after an absence of 
fifty years, and the authorities of Evanger, 
where he was born, have given him a banquet. 


....President Kruger, according to a South 
African correspondent, has cabled a strong ap- 
peal to Queen Victoria, beseeching her to pre- 
vent bloodshed. The appeal is about a column 
in length, and is said to commence with these 
words: “ Dear Queen.” 


....The quincentenary of the birth of John 
Gutenburg, the inventor of printing with mov- 
able types, is to be celebrated at Mentz next 
year. It is a very odd fact, tho, that on the 
Committee of Management there is no one who 
is a member of the press. 


...-At the opening of Princeton College last 
week President Patton announced that $100,000 
had been donated for establishing a chair in po- 
litical science. The name of the donor was 
withheld, but popular opinion ascribes the gift 
to ex-President Cleveland. President Patton is 
looking for a man to fill this chair who is dis- 
tinguished not only as a political theorist but is 
a practical politician. 


....The ceremony of exhuming the bodies of 
General Antonio Maceo and Francisco Gomez, 
son of General Maximo Gomez, took place a 
week ago last Sunday at Bejucal, Cuba, in the 
presence of 2,000 people. The bodies were car- 
ried to a temporary shrine, where they will be 
kept until a permanent mausoleum can be built. 
All the speakers expressed the opinion that 
Maceo was the greatest man the Cuban insurrec- 
tion has produced. 


....-Charles A. Pillsbury, the most prominent 
miller in this country, died last week in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Pillsbury was born in 1842 and 
graduated from Dartmouth College at the age 
of twenty-one. After going to Minneapolis he 
bought an interest in a small flour mill, and his 
business grew to enormous proportions. ‘The 
capacity of his mill is said to be seven thousand 
barrels of flour a day. 


..Admiral Montojo, who commanded the 
Spanish fleet defeated by Dewey, has just been 
found guilty by the Spanish court-martial and 
sentenced to retirement without promotion. His 
defense was that the responsibility of his defeat 
rested entirely with the Spanish Government, 
for he produced telegrams from the Government 
saying it was in no wise afraid of Dewey, nor 
would it send reinforcements to his aid, after 
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he had warned Madrid regarding the probable 
result of a contest. 


....We spoke on this page a few weeks ago of 
one Mrs. Lindsay, who held the woman’s world 
championship of the six hundred mile bicycle 
record. Last week Miss Jane C. Yatman 
wrested the championship from her, traveling 
700 miles in eighty-one hours and five minutes. 
For nearly three and a half days the young 
woman was on her wheel, during which time she 
slept less than two hours. After the ride was 
over she slept for three hours, when the doctor 
awoke her, and she went home to her flat in 
New York. A reporter who called to see the 
champion that evening, said: “ Miss Yatman is 
a beautiful girl of twenty-four, with light golden 
hair and nice eyes. She is full of animal 
spirits.” 

....The report that Colonel Bryan is to leave 
Buenos Ayres calls forth the following from the 
Brazilian Review: 

“Colonel Bryan has during the short time he 
has been here done much to redeem the American 
name from unpopularity, and by his sympathetic 
and genial manner to gain the confidence of all 
classes, Brazilians and English as well ‘as of his own 
countrymen. Should he leave now with his task but 
half completed it would be a distinct loss both to 
Brazil and the United States. For many reasonssuch 
a swapping of horses in the middle of the stream 
would be a pity as well as a mistake. Not only 
would it be unfortunate for the delicate negotia- 
tions of a commercial character that will, in all 
probability, have to be shortly discussed between 
the two countries, but would be a virtual defeat 
for the new diplomacy, on which Americans so 
greatly rely to improve their position in the world’s 
markets. 

....The appointment of Rear-Admiral Nor- 
man H. Farquhar to succeed Rear-Admiral 
Sampson, October 10th, as commander-in-chief 
of the North Atlantic Squadron, recalls the time 
just ten years ago when Admiral Farquhar was 
perhaps the most famous man in the navy. He 
was then commanding the flagship “ Trenton” 
at Apia, Samoa, when three American men-of 
war and three German cruisers were driven 
ashore in a hurricane and 140 officers and sailors 
lost. The “ Trenton ” alone of the wrecked ves- 
sels did not losea man. She was the first to drag 
her anchors and drift broadside toward a jagged 
coral reef, which promised death to all on board, 
but in this emergency Farquhar’s fine seaman- 
ship led him to adopt the expedient of ordering 
the entire crew into the port rigging and “ wear- 
ing” the ship’s head toward the gale by means 
of this human sail until the anchors took hold 
and the catastrophe was averted. When he saw 
the other ships drifting helplessly by toward the 
shore he ordered the flagship’s band brought on 
deck and the ships cheered. 
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“The Least Hair 
Casts a Shadow.” 


A single drop of poison 
blood will, unless checked in 
time, make the whole impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
great leader in blood purifiers. 
it casts no shadow, but brings sunshine 
and health into every household. 

Dyspepsia—“ For six months my sys- 
tem was out of order with dyspepsia and 
impure blood. Spent lots of money in 
vain, but Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me 
thoroughly.’’ Fos. S. Zauba, Genoa, Neb. 

Eruptions — “J had annoying erup- 
tions caused by impure blood, and physi- 
cians’ treatment failed to benefit. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla removed them and I am no 
longer annoyed.”"” W. R. Hudson, 
Natrona, Pa. 


Hoods Sarsapaiill 


Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At 2 Brice won 


inducements. 
No Presents. Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. F armers, and large consumers. 
- Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290 Dept. D), NEw York, N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








Wee you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 

Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macset, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


To be ready for 
Fall and Winter heating 


and cooking means— 





First: Prompt action in giving an order 


for prompt work. 
Second: That order being for the ‘‘ Perfect ” 
Heater and the “ Perfect ’’ Range, 


which will do the work where others 
fail. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


(Established 50 years.) Mirs., 234 Water St., N. Y. 





W7 


Ze 


Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its shine is brightest, 
comes quickest—lasts longest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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STEINWAY. 


GRAND and rare seg PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


Lea oe ty) 
9:04 A. M., Spematelt and Worcester 
om 4. ~ The ew London and ree: 
sd on London and Providence.. 
Springfield and a 
Line via W: senaatic... c.. 





S5S8y 


S SSoSa ame ww 
Sssse 
b Dragoons 
SESEESEREEE 


Pesan 
a 


* 
Sprin. 
New 
* Runs daily, including Sunday. 
can i] State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 





“T air Line Limited, arrives and departs from Park Square Sta- 
tion, Boston. Return service same hourand by sameroute. §Will 
stop at 125th St. 

rough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, 
New York, September pry 1899, 


Notice is 5 ven a thes om the net not onentes of the fiscal 
year endin; me there has been declared a regular 
cents ood aaae on the Pre- 


poll and = r share on the 
Common stock of this company, payable Oc ber 2ist ot the 


Company’s office in New Yor! 
he Transfer books will close at three p.m. on the 2d day 4 


Octuber and reopen for transfers, ex divi: end, on the 
day of October following. 
FRANK S. BOND, Vice-President. 








THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COPIPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
yy September 18th, 1899. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid 
November ist next to thes a eesaiaers of this Company’s 
stock registered on the closing of the Traxsfer Books. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at three o’clock P. M. 
on the 28th day of September, and reopened at 10 o'clock 
A.M on the 9th day of October next. 


F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


= Broadw aye 
EW YOR cemrember 12th, 1899. 
SIXTY-SECOND QUARTE RLY D ND. 

A Quarterly Dividend of one per cent. on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at this office on and after 
Monday, October 2d. 1899. The transfer books will be closed on 
Friday, September 15th, at 8 o’clock, P. M., and will be reopened 
on Tuesday. October 8d, at 10 o'clock, .M. 

The transfer books will be again closed on Friday, October 6th, 
at 3 o’clock P. M., preparatory to the annual meeting of the share- 
holders to be held on Wednes ay, November 8th, I! M and be re- 
opened on Thursday, November 9th. at 10 o'clock. A. M 

D. W. McWILLIAMS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING’S terriizers 
They meet all requirements of field 


and garden crops and 
are the most 


ECONOMICAL 


DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, Sept. 19, 1899. 


The Board of Directors of this ry at a meeting 
held this day declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on 
its cupital stock, payable at this office on the 16th day of 
October next, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 28th inst. 

The closing of the transfer books for this and su 
dividends that may be eg is dispensed with unti aor 
ther notice. Vv. W. ITER, Treasurer. 








L. B. DARLING 
FERTILIZER CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


























Offices Southern Pacific Company, 
23 BROAD STREET (MILLS BULLDING). 


Coupons due October 1st, 1899, from the following bonds will be 
paid after that date at this office 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. iat Mtge. 

Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. ist Mtge. 

Northern R’y ist Mortgage. 

Morgan’s La. and Tex. . R. and S. 8. Co. 1st Mtge. 
New York, Texas and Mexican R. R. Co. 1st Mtge. 


Coupons due October ist. 1899, from the orttoad bonds will be 
paid after that date by the Central Trust Compan 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. Mtge. 
Houston, Texas Central General Mtge. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures. 
N, 1. SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Boston, September 20, 1899. 
A dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Monday, October 16, 1899, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Saturday, Sept. 30, 1899. 
The transfer books will be closed from October 2 to 
October 14, 1899, both days included, 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORE, September 138th, 1899. 
DIVIDEND NO. 124. 

the Denne s of pirecters neve declared a Quarterly Dividend of 

ONE AND ONE-QUA R PER CENT. upon the capital stock 

of this Onapeny. payable -y the office of the Treasurer on and 

after the 16th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 

= close of “r transfer books on the 20th day of September, 
t. 





For the purpore of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be 
held Wednesday, the 1ith day of October next, and of the divi- 
dend above referred to, the transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th, inst., and reopened 
on the morning of October 12th, 1899. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LiNot hE. COMPANY. 
NE RK, tember 12th, + 

At a meeting of the Board of pecctan nek this day, a re 
Quarterly Dividend of Two and a Half Per Cent and an extra ivi. 
dend of Two and a Half Per — were declared, payable un and 
after September to the stockholders of record on 
Saturday. September 16th, 1899, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, September 16th, 1899, 
at one o’clock, P. M., and reopen on Monday, October 2d, 1899, at 


ten o’clock, AM 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COFIPANY. 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lated, 8 gu 12th, 1899. 
uarterl divi- 








The ater! Books of the Preferred Stock will close at. moos 
on the 15th day of September, 1899 and reopen on the 3d day of 


October, 1899. 
E, W. HYDE, Secretary. 
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We 
Dont argue 
with Dirt- 


SS 


“Use Pearline 
without Soap 


— Pearline 4ear5 Zz 
the modern Soap Powder 
A few cents will a 
you try it; -common , Mags 
sense will make ( 
you use it. 


: At all Grocers- 
picid use it 





SS > 


Beware of substitutes claimed 
to be the same as, or as good 
as peer a a are not. 





FINANCIAL 





Gwited States 
Hlortguge & Crust Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


$2,000,000 
1:100,000 





Transacts a General Trust Business. 

Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 

Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 


President 
Vice-President 
2d Vice-President 


e -Secretary 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Secretary 


XECUTIVE eae yf 
Charles D. Dickey, ir., Gu 
Theodore A, Havemeyer, 

Charles R. Henderson, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clarke, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr. ~ Luther Kountze, 
William P. Dixon, Hen oy a Lewis, 
8, jr., Lewis M 

— A. Grannis, Theodore Y Morford, 

heo. A. Havemeyer, ey S McCurdy, 
e G. Haven, jr. Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles 
James James 1pson y 
Gardiner G. Hubpard George W. Young 





Colon IAL TRvST @MPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW YeRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
+ pe ire Trustee, eons. Assignee, 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal 


ent. 
PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
a ee Y a ,Clearing-House and on Certiti- 


TAKES ENTIRE. E CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 
OFFICERS: 

JOHN E. BORNE, President. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
RD MEYER, Vice-Presidents. 


SSMANN, Pr tel 
EDMUND L. JUDSON tary. 
PHILIP 8. "BABOOCK. Trust Officer. 
TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Anson R. Flower, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
John E,. Borne, 
Richard Delafield, 
Daniel O'Day, 
Percival Ktihne, 
frank Curtiss, John i tappi 
ames i 
eo. W. ved, 
W. Seward Webb. 





Vernon H. Brown, 
Seth M. Milliken, 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 20th day of September, 1899 : 
RESOURCES. 


—_ and discounts ‘ $18,807,004 .65 
from trust a banks, bankers and 


United States” legal tenders and circulating notes 
of national banks 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the —_ day’s 
exchanges $1. 


14,025,624.19 
$42,512,127 .88 


paid. < 
phe depos sito 
Due trust companion. banks, bankers, brokers, “and 
Ec onadbsneserree Sebo beeees ve Earp et Batre iss 10, 004. =. 7 


27 500.00 


WOR ice du scesubusdeakesdoktiun tees ca-s« 0dg0es oe $42,512,127 .88 88 
State of New tore 
LIAM 


savings ban 
— dividends 
‘ax 


County of New York, 8 
PERKINS, President, "and WALTER M. 
. a bank located 
New Yor ik in said County, being duly sworn,each for himself, 
says that t the foregoin iF report with the schedule accompan: ing 
the same is true and correct in all respects,to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual gow 
of said bank has been transacted at the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1st). and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 23d day 
of September, 1899, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
283d day of September, 1899, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public No. 37. 

UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of September, 1899: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............. b SepbEeE es so spake seeee $3,888,415.70 
Overdrafts 256.41 
Due from trust companies, banks, ‘bankers and brokers 192,894.67 
Banking house and lot 
Other real estate.......... sevarnahe sch theutode: ° 


Stocks and bonds.. 
—_ 





738,901.38 


ban 163,108.00 
Cash Seon: viz.: Bills and checks for the 
next day’s excha anges 
Other items carried as cash.. 


Assets not included under any of the above heads : 
. S. revenue stamps....... sbababsesbeshoevesesebssovens 
Suspense ROGOERE, 000 ccvccccsesccccssescscces eevee 


LI ABILITIES. 
Captsal stock paid in, in cash ay iL 
Surplus fund 300,000.00 
Undivided 247,957.8 
Due deposito 889,954 09 
Due aot companion, banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings banks 376,959.95 
Amount « due not included under any of the above heads, 


viz. 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserve for taxes 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


R.L. EDWARDS, President of the Bank of the State of New 
York, a bank located and doing business at No. 35 William St., in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, says that 
the foregeing report, with the schedu e accompanying the same, is 
true and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and he further we that the usual business of said bank has 
been ‘transacted at location required by the banking law 
(Chap, 689, Lawe of 1892.) and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of Banks designating the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1899, as the day on which such + shall be made. The 
Cashier, being absent, cannot join in this report. 

R. L. EDWARDS, President. 


» monet and sworn to by the depenest we day of Sep- 
ALEX. H. RRITT 


r, 1899, before me. 
veBeal’ of Notary. ] Notary Public, Sey Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 20th day of September, 1899: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans om discounts... 
Overdrafts . . 

Due from approved TeESETVE AGENES.............020 eens 197,789 74 
Banking house and lot. + eee + $80,000 00 

Other real estate seveeee 48400 00 198 
 reeaneihaglaca8 7 


$12,780 60 
191,122 10 
93,418 00 


sebeee 


an pb aeike tea esdbee 
Cash items, viz.: Bilis and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.....:........ aseeces $77,907 
Other items carried ascash . ........... --. 21,499 72 
99,706 77 


TOtal,......cccccce.coccces. covcccccccecs oes ceeegeesesescos$e009,119 95 


LIABILITIES. 


Contes: eek paid be % cash 

Su 

Undivided — 

Due deposito os 

Due trust companies, banks, *pankers, brok rs, and 
savings banks 

Amount due not included under any of the above 


heads, 
Unpaid’ dividends. és 





Tota . $2, $2,669, 119 119 95 
State of N oH York, County of New Yo: rk, 8 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, ate NELSON G. AYRES, 
oon, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 122 Bowery, in the city of New York, in said county, bein; 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the toregoing report, wit! 
the schedule pocemeser™ the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual Me pay of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892) , 
and not elsewhere ; and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the = ae of September, 1899, as the day on 


which such report shall be m 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, a aaa 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashie 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both aepouente the 28d 
day of September, 1899, before me, 
Se: JOS. E. KEHOE 


al of Notary. R 
ies Notary Public, N, Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK, 
5th Ave. and 58th St. : 


RESOURCES. 


jens and elt 
Overdrafts 





LIABILITIES, 


Conteal imeek paid in,in cash 


Sur 

U ndivided t pa! less current expenses and taxes — 

Reserved ore taxe 

Due deposito: 

Due trust conipanios, banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings banks 


Ms sS sass -bonesrsossoveses maaties eoccesocccccoces 





State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 


the schedule neh = the same, is true ant 

spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and they hamner 
say that the usual business of said bank has been wre at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is } made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superintendent 
ef Banks designating the 20th day of September, 1899, as the day 
on which such report shall be made. 

' W. McMASTER MILLS, President, 
C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and rom to by both deponents the 22d day 
of September, 1899, before m 
E. H.COOK, 


[Seal of Notary. 7 
Notary Public, New York County. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK 
at the close of business on ee5 the ~~ TOA of September, 1899 : 


Loans and disCOUNtS, ..........ceceeeereeeeceesees oe obees $1,949,493.20 
Overdrafts 455.25 
Due from om trust companies, banks, bankers, 
an 

Due from a peroved reserve agents 

on 247,914.70 
Banking house and lot e 
Other real estate 


Mortgages owned.. 
Stooges is and bonds.. 5,450.00 
71,314,39 
103,685.00 


teen wearer tere ee eee seer ee sOreees eeeeecseeee 


con ite 8, VIZ : 
Bie ‘and checks for the next day’s ex- 


Assets not !ncluded under any of the above 
eads, viz.: 
Internal Revenue stamps 





LIABILITIES.” 

Cones stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fun 
Un ivided pr 
Due depo: 
Due trust enibasies. banks, bankers, brokers, and 

savings banks 
Amount due | net included ‘under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 
a dividends............. Sutin seganh td neadah sad eased 


197,669.76 


with the schedule ts secon 
all respects, to the bes 

further th that the usual business of sa: 
acted at t! Nye gs required by the banking law s been te 689, 
Laws of ), and not elsewhere; ani that the above report is 
made in Sees with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks designating the 20th ade of September, 
1899, as the day on which such Foner: Os. be ma iat 


WA 
F. S TIVERMORE. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and ome to = both deponents, the 238d 
day of September, 1899, before 
[Seal of Notary.] GEO... i. LIVERMORE, Hotary Public, 
No. 62, New York Ccun unty. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


YOU S| 











PER CENT. 
GET clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mortgage on 
choice farming lands worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Personal inspection of all lands offered as security. We collect 
and remit interest and principal free of charge. w 
these loans are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D., 


WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUA SUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED 
FARMS ONLY. Se wan ae al 
W. &. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NOR’ DAKOTsa. 











A Peculiar Remedy 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE NEW DISCOVERY FOR 
CURING DYSPEPSIA. 
(From Mich Christian Advocate.) 

The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed minister residing in 
Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., ina recent letter writes as 
follows: ‘‘ There has never been anything that I have taken 
that has relieved the Dyspepsia from which I have suffered 
for ten years except the new remedy called Stuart’s Dys 
pepsia Tablets. Since taking them I have had no distress 
at all after eating and again after long years can sleep well. 
Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, N. Y., formerly Idalia, Colo.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remarkable remedy, not 
only because it is a certain cure for all forms of indigestion, 
but because it seems to act as thoroughly in old chronic cases 
of Dyspepsia as well as in mild attacks of indigestion or bil- 
iousness. A person has dyspepsia simply because the stom” 
ach is overworked, all it wants is a harmless vegetable rem- 
edy to digest the food and thus give it the much needed rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this peculiar remedy. 
No matter how weak or how much disordered the digestion 
may be, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food 
whether the stomach works or not New life and energy is 
given not only to the stomach but to every organ and nerve 
in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will convince the most 
skeptical that lyspepsia and all stomach troubles can be 
cured. Send for little book on Stomach, mailed free by ad- 
dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. So popular has 
the remedy become that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can 
now be obtained at any drug store at 50c. per package. 





Government ann 


o * 4 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
‘OR iz. ly EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


URCHASE, SALE, 0) 
SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.¥. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. preg htt 
Investment Department. 
Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 30 year Gold 
Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns bordering on the 


Greater New York. Proceeds to be used for extensions and 
betterments 








Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 

ows E farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six 

ears laced over $200,000.00 without a default 
ae or interest. 


ferences 
re a Judges and Business Men for whom I am 


Write for further particulars, Send for 
A. et ruth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GurHriz, OKLAHOMA. 


MON EV IN UT see ielends & anes to or particular, 


INVESTMENT "ea. 8 LE, WASH. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


- Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
sted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


All securities li 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 


ae Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 
NASSAU and PINE STS.. N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


EDWARD E. POOR. President, RI ‘HARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUYVESANT FISH. Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus 3,246,800 
DLRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 








1850——_ THE 


United States Life Insurance Go. | 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Eoijetns now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause : 


*«* After one year from the date of issue, the liability ot 
the Com under this policy shall not be disp re 

During 1898 the Company made material increase ia in- 

come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of. and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 

satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and successful cae. wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
residen . at the Home Oftice, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H, BURFORD 


















































ARTHUR C. hier 
JOHN P. MUNN r 








INSURANCE 
1851 nes 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 18 $22,035,448 27 

LIA BILITIES........... 20,075,945 11 

= RP os 1°939°503 16 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 

New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY 5. sue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 








It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 1s unsurpassed 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 


$14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
_ by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


ASSETS 








OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - ~-  $87,895,017.01 
Insuranee in Fores, - 122,785,550.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 
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IF CHICAGO WERE 
TO BURN AGAIN. 


Would your insurance policy give as 
much security to your. property as it 
does now ? A disastrous fire in one 
city might so cripple the resources of 
many companies that they could not 
protect their policy holders any- 
where. You would find your fancied 
security was without foundation, if 
your house were to burn. But a 
company that has put itself under 
the protection of the Safety Fund 
Law offers you a policy that is 
absolutely 


“ CONFLAGRATION PROOF.” 


Agents everywhere, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


“ Insure in an American Company.” 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
, Eighty-Ninth 
. Aaseal Statement. 


Cash capital. : 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims. 
Surplus over rail Liabilities 














89.7 10 9787 67 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





z Fan 
sayin ia 


Jj. M. ALLEN, President, 


M. B. FRANKLIN, - - - Vice-President 
B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
re PIERCE, - - - - - Secretary 
.F 


3 


BRAIN - - - Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





New England Mutual” 


Life tea Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - =  $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = - = = = «© Ore 
292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies one d. 
NUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
By 4 policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


chusetts Statute. 
“Pamphlets, pe and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President, 


President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, wM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; zemforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 





Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 
It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 


permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Dwight & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 27 William St., N.Y. City. 


FIRE INSURANCE _ 1899 


‘NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all ooh 


te 0,000 
Re-Insurance Rese ees D2, 
Unsettled Losses ‘and other claims.. “se q < $: gat 3 
Net Surplus as 1, 'y 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899.. + -e0eee- 4,642,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


B. BR. STILLMAR, Assistant Secretary. 
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STRONGEST IN. THE WORLD 





23). 
VERSUS 


5) 


Government Bonds only net about. 
224% interest to theinvestor. In view 
of this fact, what is your opinion of 5% 
interest on an absolutely safe invest- 
ment? Would you be interested in 
making an investment that would give 
your wife, in the event of your death, 
an absolutely sure and guaranteed in- © 
come of 5% for twenty years? If so, 
you would be interested in one of 
the new contracts of assurance, issued 
by the Equitable Society, which at 
maturity is paid in interest-bearing 
securities called Gold Debentures. 
These Debentures bear interest at the 

rate of 5¢ per annum for twenty years, 
at the end of which time they mature 
and are paid in gold. Having these 
advantages and being guaranteed by 
one of the strongest financial institu- 
tions in the world, these Debentures 

_ May be expected to command a pre- 
mium above their face value in any 
market if offered for sale. 

If you would like to have a fuller 
description of this contract issued at 
your age, including an explanation 
of the dividends, options and guar- 
antees covered by it, kindly fill up 
and return the coupon below : 


COUPON. 
The Equitable Society, 


120 Broadway, New York. 
Send booklet describing 20-Year 5-per- 
cent. GOLD DEBENTURES -with as- 


surance guarantees at age 





Name 





Address 











THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY 























. - - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC.. 


Mutual Insurance dy 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com: y submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the December, 1898 : 


re ne Oe, to bint Dove 30 ~ eee 8 

. ce) m ber, * 0, »555 0 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist ” 

January, 1898 . . 1. + + + © © « 1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums ... . - « » $4:204,808 91 


Cremiame moniet, off from bios Jamey, 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898 . + « « $353272340 67 


Lomo ae the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 05 


‘The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks . « $7,437,039 00 
Loans ceoured by Stocks and otherwise . ‘1 »167,000 00 
Real Estate and ne due the Company, 

estimatedat ...°. ....6-s . + 899. 931 65 
Premium Hotes and Bills Receivable 161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

y losses under policies payable in 
oFel am be: end wi. # eae ces, ee 
Cash ee i 1975, Meg tee oe Ee © 184,997 78 


Amount ... . $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be.paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
Fegecoenseeieee, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
nesomer and pala to the holders thereof. or their legal 

Fabruary next on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 

from which date all interest thereon will 
e certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
poem 9 and cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on -. nat 
earned premiums of the company for the year en: 

December, 1898, for which certificates tes will be ag on 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. . 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES. | 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JO HEWLETT, 

JOSEPH AGOSTI . ORARLES De LEVERICH, 
VERNO BROWN LEANDER N. LOVFLL, 
WALDRON P, BRO W.H. H. ; 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 

c BACON, GEORGE H. 4 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEVI P. MORTO 

CHAPMA. FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 

JAMES G. DEFOREST RGK W. QUINTARD, 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, L, RIK 
EVERET ‘AR A. A. RAVEN 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, N. DENTO ee 
HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ANSON W. HA GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM 6. STURGES, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 




















A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


OORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDER Ss to hold thirteen copies of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can bv furnished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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FIFTY.FOURTH ‘ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. TicCALL, - 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1ST, 1899. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, City, County and other 
(cost ve unas ae sare yas Dec. 31, ie « $121,579,619 


= = = President. 
LIABILITIES. 
a peure oer certificate of New 


ent so sdisap cainee $175,710,249 


























Bonds and Mortgages (777 first liemS).............-...se+ 
Real evate 68 Hm oly freluatne ri? Vitice buiidin: 16,589,000 nuities, Endowm wments &¢., awaiting 
Deposits in e (ple ‘ompanies and Banks, at ~~ 8,484, 786 presentment for payment.......... 2,858,383—$178,068, 682 
Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as asenetiy Additional Policy Reserve voi- . 
(legal value thereof, $16,000,000)..... ......seeseeee 9,818,600 untarily set aside by the Com- 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, $9,229,702).. 7,390,845 || pamy .... ........ 2,838,626 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, &c. ($4,532,086 cost Su jones! OR Reserved Funds volun- 
value ), market value, Dec. 31, 1998..... ......ssssseeee 6,050,831 a set aside by the ome 
ae, in transit, reserve charged in ge ye rng peo «=p SO, 18S |] MMV... cece = cceee sit came 26,414,234 
uarterly and Semi-Annua miums nou yet due, re- - 
serve charged in Liabilities......... gt BRS a 2,087,274 other Funds sas Bonne ee con 8,628,319— 37,876,179 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 1,440,487 , 
Premium Notes on policies in force (legal value of Poche tees TOT 
POH CIES, $2,500,000. .......cererecereceeceeseceeeseteeeens 1,820,423 || 
TOTAL ASSETS...........cc00cscceees $215,944,811 || TOTAL LIABILITIES......... paabouee cen $215,944,811 
CASH INCOME, 1898. EXPENDITURES, 1898. 
New PremiumS,.........0.scececcccsscececsescees $7,644,715 Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities... .. $15,390,978 
Renewal Premiums........ 8 aa ecveccececcce eeeees 27,987,983 : Paid for Dividends and Serpenier Values.. 6,128,888 
TOTAL PREMIUMG......:........:.000- » s000 «$30,002,648 Cr on New Business of 
Interest on: as - 152,098, Pearce exe Hxweniners” Fees, and In- 
Bor nds spection rar Risks ($449,428).......2.0cceeseeeeeceeee 8,770,382 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Adver- 
Loans to "Boiiey-hoiders secured by re- tistn Equipment _ Aceount Telegraph, Poat- 
otter Securities... ge, Commissions on $791,927, 751 of Old Business 
nati and Miscellaneous *Expendi PAPI 5 5 <ce sis on ssvete¥ 5,208,754 
Dividende on Stocks. Balance—Excess of Income over Expen- pres 
binnkeedubipanacheie vghomeaebipeie 4,932. 
TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &...... pepe | CSS Tee Feckanarn 
TOTAL INCOME........ $45,431,916 TOTAL EXPENDITURES................845,431,916 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. (1891-1898.) 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. ist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years, 
{n Force, December 31, 1897.. ~ 382,958 $87,020,925 || Assets......$126,947,290 $215,944,811 $89,997,521 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898, 73,471 152,098,369 || Income.. 31,864,194 46, 431,917 13, 677,723 
Old Insurances revived and Dividends of 
iene RS _— Sa bend 1,260,340 2,769,432 1,499,092 
= oiders ’ ’ ’ 
TOT A FOR} =«407,264, 81,031,243,982 || Total Pay- : 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: a > ion ' 
ge fos on hs ae aa 97,222,962 Holders.....-.12,671,491 -21,619,866 8,848,374 
Number oO 
Paid-for Businessin Policies in 
Ferce December : ‘orce...... hee 182,803 373,934 191,131 
Z1st, 1898......... 373,934  $944,021,1270 in Farce, 
Gain 1M 1898........ ..csesesssenaes 40.976 ee. || Premium: 
New bplivations Declined in i806 6,142 5, Sie Lo a $676,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 











Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, ,Gaperinventens of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE’ COMPANY, of the C 
in this State. 


ty of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


I FURTHER CERTIFY thes, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 


Y am I have caused the 
Combined Ex eaperence Table of Mortality, at four per cent. 
ER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


licy obl {gations of the said bog wre fs outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the 
terest, and I certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


$215 944,811. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES, $2,358,883. 
249, MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER STATE L 


THE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $175,710 


178 ,068,68e282. 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
$2,888 ,626cC. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 
26,414,284. 


OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


Ss ,ec2s,ai19d. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the 


day and year first abeve written. 


LOUIS FF. PAYN, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ixsuRance. 
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O’NEILL’S 
GROCERIES 


For Country Homes. 






















Cas 
Rea 
; Uni 
’ ‘ ss Stat 
Buy your Groceries in New York—at O’Néeill’s. | Cit 
You'll always find them fresh and appetizing and a°§f &% 
Rai 
little cheaper than you’d have .to pay elsewhere for the Ba 
same grade. Bor 
Send for our grocery catalogue. % will help you iat 

save some money. 
. Cas 
_ B@ All cash purchases of Groceries delivered free to any - Bs 
railroad station within 100 miles of New York City. i 
Su 

? 

H. O'NEILL & CO., | 
$ LEN 
OLI 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., ~NEW YORK. 





! You won’t have to if you use 

Don t Cough! Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
FOR THE LUNGS. 

It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other diseases of the throat and lungs. 

Every mother should have a bottle of Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest. ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts, and 25 cts., by all druggists. 


TRY IT FOR A COUGH. 


HOME 
Insurance Company of New York 


--OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-second Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1899. 





Summary of Assets : 
- Par Value. Market Value. 

$ 641,087 04 
1,774,924 64 
1,916,750 00 
26,500 00 

735,333. 83 
1,093,850 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being Sst lien on Real Estate 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 

Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1899 47,914 23 

$12,457,928 52 
Liabilities : 

$3,000,000 00 

Reserve Premium Fund........ ia be SOS We ied Oem ob Wee ea he'$né ticcaeme wus 4, 103,223 00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims : 549,911 81 

Net Surplus...-...e.seeseeeseeeees eR MS: as Oe Ok oak kA ae RAE Tel wt _ 4,804,793 71 


$12,457,928 52 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders =  $7,804.793 71 





@ . 
DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. Morton, ANDREW C, ARMSTRONG, Francis H, LecceEtt, Henry F. Noyes, 
OxtveR S, CARTER, CoRNELIUS N., BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, LuciEN C, WARNER, 
DANIEL A. HEALD, Joun H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
Davip H, McAL-in, WALTER H, LEwIs, GrorGE H. HARTFoRD, Dymont CLARKE, - 
JAMEs B, VAN WOERT, ; 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 

THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM fi. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, PREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 
New York, July 11, 1899. 


\ Secretaries. - \ Vice-Presidents. 


} Assistant Secretaries. 
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ag EATE R 


7 > NO ODOR 
he) —_—___— 


No Chimney to Break. 


Comfort -for Cool Days 


Indispensable after its 
merits are tested. 
Our a mange double’ drum gives twice the 
radiation of any oil heater made, Indi- 
cator shows exact amount of oil in fount. 
Burns ‘till oil is exhausted. Hand- 
somely made and the most 
powerful oil heater ever of- 
rE ; rite for the price. Satisfaction 
¥ ——t or Pon pond refunded. en 


pt by de alers, will send, freight 
paid, on receipt of not er FREE, our book of points‘on 
stoves and lamps. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 
Factortss: Waterbury and Thomaston, Cenn. 











Ak - By our system of 
LB. payments, every fam- 


4 


% 


afine piano Wetake 
old instruments in ex- 
& change, and déliver 
e thepianoinyourhouse 
es. free of expense. 
Write for catalogue 
and full explanations. 
© Youcandealwithus 7 
at a distant point the. 
same as in Boston __ 


ESOS PIP PY EON se 


Vaan & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 











United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ { 2,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religioue 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. 

James 8, CLark, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORN ELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwaB, 
FRANE LP as 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILuis JaMEs, 
Joun A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RUOADES, 
“ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy BRowN, 
Epwakp Cooper, 

W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARBLEs 8, SMITH, 
Wu. ROOKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER KE, ORR. 


ILLS, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
WILLIAM H. Maoy, JB. 


MARSHALL FIELD. 





D. WILLIS JAmEs, Vice-Pres, 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. ? 
Abstract. from 39th Annual Statemet ~ 


Total Amount of Premiums received since po 3h ” 
tion, May 1 $ $30,997;8 
cap Amount Baid to to Policy. y holders since org: Z 
$20,954,1¢ 
Admitred Assets held as security for poaiep emi 
Jan uary I . $10,559,1 
Total ‘Amount pai ’Policy-holders, and the amount 
now held as security for the are of their 
contracts - 
Total Dividends paid "Policy-hoiders. since organiza- 
tion, 
Surplus" on basis of ‘Admitted " Assets Valuation, “as 
Stan january 1, 1899, 
Value of Dividend Endowment " Accumulations, 
January 1, 1899, : 
INSURANC E IN FORCE: 
Jan. 1, 1899, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. : 


“ <a 


Shwe 





$31,513,3 














